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“STANDARD” 
FARM SERVICE 


The Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) has spent over fitty 
years developing and im- 
proving petroleum prod- 
ucts for farm use. “Stan- 
dard” Service keeps these 
products always in the 
hands of dealers in your 
nearest town. Every addi- 
tional “Standard” product 
you begin using brings 
comfort, pleasure, leisure 
or profit. Look over the 
list —ask your dealer for 
them. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Branch Offices: 
Charleston, S.C. Norfolk, Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N.C. Washington, D. C. 














> Short of help ‘ 


Here’s the answer 


Fagen there is a shortage of farm hands. To get 


around this shortage make your farm ma- 


chinery do more work. Save your man power. Use 
it to control machinery rather than to do tedious 


work by hand. 


Trucks, tractors and stationary engines will help 
you do every job about a farm more quickly. They 
help to meet the shortage of farm labor. They 
help you to get your money’s worth from high 


priced labor. 


“Standard” Gasoline and “Standard” Kerosene are 
economical and efficient sources of power for every 
job on your farm. Here is an unrestricted supply 
of “help” ready at a moment’s notice to plow, to 
harrow, to reap, to fetch and carry. It holds out 
to you the possibility of a bigger output, lower 


overhead and more leisure. 


“Standard” Gasoline and “Standard” Kerosene — 
powerful helps for every farm. 


“STANDARD” OIL PRODUCTS 


FOR EVERY JOB ON EVERY FARM 


“STANDARD” MICA AXLE GREASE 


"STANDARD" GASOLINE 
“STANDARD” POLARINE MOTOR OHS 
“STANDARD” POLARINE GREASES 
“STANDARD” NUSO FLUSHING @’L 
“STANDARD” PENTRA OIL 
“STANDARD” KEROSENE 


“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” LIQUID GLOSS 
“STANDARD” 


“STANDARD” PAROWAX 


EUREKA HARNESS O11. 
SEPARATOR OIL 


HOUSEHOLD OIL 








Founded 1898 
A Christian School for Boys 


Located in the Ileart of Virginia, in the 


Prepares for College or Business. 


over $200,000 


Aided by U. 


COL. N. J. PERKINS, President 





-Fork Union Military Academy; 


foothills of the Blue 


New Fire-proof buildings. 
spent on plant during past year. 


S. War Department, with R. ©. 


For Catalog, address 


and Young Men, 

Ridge. 
Barracks new, 
a Sos 


installed. 


FORK UNION, VIRGINIA 














CO-EDUCATIONAL STANDARDIZED 
HEALTHFUL BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL IDEAL LOCATION 
BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. 

Owned and Controlled by Three Associations— 

Kings Mountain, Sandy Run, and Gaston County 
College Preparatory and English Scientifi Special Departments: Bible; Music—Voeal, Instrumental, and 
Gospel Singing Art ! Expression, and KExalucatior Specializes in Teacher Training 
Brick Buildings, Steam 2 Ss ic Lights, and Water Works Deep Well Four Flourishing Literary 
Societies Usual Athlete 0 ' , Fourteen Teachers—Five Men and Nine Women 


Canizi His 
Total expenses for Year in Literary Department 


FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST IITH. 
J. D. HUGGINS, Principal, 





For further 


from $170 to $180 


information address 


BOILING SPRINGS, N.C. 








Crimson Clover 
Burr Clover 
Hairy Vetch 
Augusta Vetch 
Alfalfa 


lE*| 


Oats | 
| 














and al! other 

Grasses for Summer 
Write for prices, 
wanted 


W.H. Mixson Seed Co. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Legumes, Grains and 
and Fall sowing 
quantities 


stating 


| 
L 














le 


“PURE 


mitco” MOLASSE 


Guaranteed pure, imported Cuban mo- 
lasses. Unexcelled for stock feed and 
boll weevil mixtures. Je can save you 
money on your next purchase. Write 
for prices in barrel or carload lots. 





Mobile Importing & Trading Co., Mobile, Als. | 














This Issue and Next| 


By the Managing Editor 
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ABOUT MOSQUITOES sit out on 
the porch at night, do the mosq €s 
come zooning around to bother 
You can control them. Page 11 
DANISH CO-OPER- We, have 
ATIVE PRODUCTION heard lot 
about Danish codperation, but always 
thought it was cooperation in m et- 
ing. Now Dr. Butler tells us th 
strik thing is not coope tive ur- = 
keting but oOperative productior 
These Danish farn re op ¥4 
| where it ost ¢€ ( I 
| ing t possible of a u } 
|} grade and high quality, that 
| urally bring the highest p | f 
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A PLATFORM \t the recent t. 


OF PROGRESS ig of the 
Carolina Farmers’ State Ce 
held 21 vears after its organi: 
the members reviewed with pride the 
progress that their state has made ag 
riculturally in that time. But that moun 
should not cause any cessation little 
| tivities and they have outlined a pro advat 
| gram of progress for the next 20 rs Plain 
Don't fail to read thts progra Alfalf: 
page 9 Alsike 
Buckw 
THE NINE PROFITS Ii nehody Bur ¢ 
* f somebody Canad 
YOU PAY showed ou Crims' 
vou could ve nine profits o eed It : 
you have been buying by growing kinds 
at home you w ouldn’t y he was may | 
crazy, would you? Maybe you doubt and ( 
that vou pay nine profits for Western Bias 
hay and grains. But actual market Beet 
prices from different centers 10W meee 
* Rete re 4 abba; 
how much you pay for these ed- ieee 
stuffs above what the Western ner Caulifl 
gets. Page 4. Celery 
Chard 
. Collar 
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The Business Farmer's Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


For North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia Farmers 
Crops to Plant Now 
ERE are several crops now due to be sowed in 
Virginia and the Carolinas. Those marked “(1)” 
are to be sowed now in the upper Piedmont and 


marked “(2)"3 it is a 
sut they may be sowed to 


mountain sections. For those 


little late in the mountains, | 


advantage now in the lower Piedmont and Coastal 
Plains regions :— 

Alfalfa (1) Herd’s grass Rutabaga (2) 
Alsike clover Irish potato (2) Rye (1) 

Buckwheat (2) Orchard grass Sudan grass 

Bur clover Pasture mixtures Sweet clover 
Canada field pea (1) Rape Timothy 

Crimson clover Red clover White clover 


It may be a little late in the mountains to sow the 
kinds marked “(1)”, but all of the kinds listed below 
may be sowed the first half of August in the Piedmont 
and Coastal Plains regions :— 


Bean Corn Parsnips (1) 
Beet Cress Peas 
Broccoli Endive Potato (1) 
Cabbage Kale (Radish 
Carrot Kohl-rabi Spinach 
Cauliflower Lettuce Salsify (1) 
Celery (1) Mustard Tomato (1) 
Chard Onion sets Turnip 
Collard (1) Parsley 


Spray Late Apples and Peaches Again 


T IS always an advantage to give late apples and 
late peaches an extra spraying. This year it is very 
much more important than usual, on account of the 
continued wet weather that has prevailed over so large 


a part of our Virginia-Carolinas territory, making con- 
ditions favorable for diseases and insects that destroy 
the food and market value of so much of our fruit. 


already done this year may 
fruit 


The good done by spraying 
be offset by diseases and insects that attack our 
when we “lay-by” too early. 

Spray 


spraying 

and quince up to the time the 
weeks of beginning to ripen, using 
which has been added 
lead to every fifty 
For peaches and plums that ripen 


ipple, pear, 
fruit is within three 
standard 
one pound of powdered arsenate of 
gallons of solution 
late, 


mixture to 


2arcl 17% 
Bordeaux 


spray before ripening begins, using self-boiled 
lime-sulphur made as follows :— 
Use 8 pounds sulphur, 3 pounds lime, and enough water 
to make 50 gallons of spray solution 
Ada enough water to the lime to start slaking; next 
add the sulphur (free of lumps) and then more water to 
Continue slaking 
Stir constantly 
As soon as the vigorous boiling is over (2 to 15 min- 
Utes), add cold water and stop the process. 
1 dilute with water, bringing up to 50 gallons of 





solution. It is then ready to apply. 

Late grapes may be sprayed to advantage with the 
apple spray—Bordeaux and arsenate of lead—but not 
after they begin to show ripening by the first change 


in color, 


~ ‘ 
Sow Crimson Clover Early 
HEN comparative tests have been made, almost 
invariably early sowed crimson clover succeeds 
best on well prepared land. On land with little 
water-holding power, good preparation given early and 
fepeated at intervals until seeding time more than 
doubles the chance of a good stand. There is more 
danger of injury from cold when planted late than 
from drouth when planted early when the land has 
€n properly prepared for both plantings. 

Last year the best stands and the best crops of crim- 
son clover came from volunteer seeding. These crim- 
Son clover stubble fields were up to a stand before the 
fall-sowed fields were even gotten ready for sowing, 
and stood the severe winter well. The late sowings 
Were nearly all severely winter-killed. Many farms in 
Northwestern South Carolina would have had no crim- 
Son clover last spring had not the volunteer crops been 

d to stand. 


Some of us in parts of Virginia and the Carolinas 





time to lose if we are to sow o crimson 
doubly assured of 
western parts otf 


early 


have no 
clover early 

crop. In the 
and the mountains of 


a good 
Virginia 
in the 


enough to be 
northern and 


» 


North Carolina, sow 


period from August 10 to September 15. In the south- 
eastern half of Virginia and in Piedmont North and 
South Carolina, sow from August 20 to September 25 


In Southeastern North Carolina and the southern two 


thirds of South Carolina, sow in September. We be- 
lieve this to be a good general rule for sowing: On 
well prepared land, sow after the first rain that falls 


above for the three sections 


and South Carolina. 


after the 
of Virginia, 


early dates given 
North Carolina, 


Prepare for Drouth Before It Comes 


drouth tn the 





ON’T let’s take any chances on 

fall. Short pastures mean short rations. Short 

rations mean dry cows. If we let the flow of 
Bs 

















IT’S SHO’ 
probably 


FINE” 

say the same thing 
after he began eating. This 
Etta Wallfér, of Early County, 
This picture was 


“YAS, SUH, 

We think you would 

Negro boy, Boyd Webb, said 

picture was sent in by Miss 

Georgia, for our prize picture contest. 
awarded second prize. 


this 


milk slow up, we not only lose the value of the de- 
creased milk flow but also lower the capacity of the 
cow for future production. 

Sudan grass sowed now will give heavy pasturage 
in forty days and from then on till hard frost. Sow 
fifteen pounds to the acre on well prepared and fertil- 
ized land. 

New Era, Groit, Whippoorwill, Iron, and Brabham 
cowpeas, and the standard varieties of soybeans will 
give grazing in forty days also, and if not grazed too 
close will continue until frost. 


Rye, barley, wheat, or oats, sowed on fertile land in 


late August -or 


for 


arly September, will be ready 


grazing when trost comes 


Vetch or en 


add to their feed 


these grains will 
too 


mason clover sowed with 


value and help the soil, 


cost and fed to 
profitable. It 

The biggest 
abundant 
and ex- 


farm at low 
doubly 


more 


on the 
the 
makes the stock and the 


Feed produced 


good animals on farm is 


vield 


i! 
soil 


profit from feed comes when we have an 


supply of home production when feed is scarce 


pensive. These times are when winter comes and when 
drouth comes. We can’t do too much in the way of 
preparing to have abundant feed for all our stock 


through winter, 
to 3 months 


ind 
from 2% 
weather 


should it 
We 
freezing 
in two months 


through drouth, 
which is sure 
of this year 
feed can be 


come, 
to come have 
left before and a lot of 


grown 


Save Soybean Seed 


ONTINUED wet weat 


tion of soybean seed for 


even 


the produc- 
and 


her will reduce 
planting next year, 


everything points to high prices for good seed of 
this year’s crop. For hay, soil improvement, and hog 
feed, the soybean has grown in popularity more than 
any other legume. It is rapidly spreading north, west, 
and south, as its good qualities become known. 
The main source of seed supply continues to be the 
northeastern part of the Cotton Belt where it has be 
come firmly established as a money crop since soybean 


seed harvesters have reached their present high degree 


of perfection. When harvested from the standing vines, 
the fields gleaned by hogs, and the vines plowed into 
the soil, the seed are sold at approximately clear profit, 
since the profit from the hogs and from the improve 
ment of the soil equal or more than equal the cost of 
producing the seed 

Those us who have soybeans this year and have 
not provided seed harvesters, should do so at once, and 
adopt this crop as a new money crop. If our acreage 
in soybeans does not seem to justify the purchase of 
a harvester for exclusive use on our farm, then the 
thing to do now is to Join with several neighbors and 


ly and sell the 
in tell you how 


Operatt seed cooper- 


to do this, 


get a harvester 


atively. Y¢ 


Don’t Let Weeds Multiply Next Year’s 
Trouble and Expense 


yur county agent < 


EED seeds that are allowed to mature between 
now and frost will make next year’s cost of 
cultivation heavier than any other two things 
put together. In some fields the mowing machine will 
keep them from making seed. In others, we can turn 
them under. In still others, cultivators are best, and in 


most expensive farm im- 


—the hoe. 


to use the 
last 


some we will have 


plement and the one of resort 


We should remember that while the expense of kill- 
ing before they make seed may be charged to 
this year’s crop, it is also to be credited on the expense 
account of next year’s operations. Crabgrass, foxtail, 
ragweed, cockleburs, and others of like character that 
are now causing so much trouble in cultivated fields— 
all these come from seed that matured in these fields 
last year or in previous years. We allowed them to 
mature, too. When we lay-by crops too early, we en- 
courage the production of weed seeds that increase 
next year’s labor. Weeds are more abundant this year 
than usual, and if we do not kill them before they 
make seeds, the evil they do will live long after the 
weeds are buried in the soil. 


W eeds 


The implements that our grandfathers used to get 
rid of weeds will kill fewer weeds and work less land 
in two days than modern cultivators in one, and those 
of us who do not take advantage of modern time-sav- 
ing and labor-saving implements have the most trouble 
with weeds 
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You Pay Nine Profits Whe You Buy 
Western Grain, Meat, and Hay 


N THE opposite page the reader will find a list 

of eight profits which must be paid by the South- 

ern farmer when he buys corn, hay, or meat from 
the West, even when he buys on a cash basis. 

Just to how this works out, let’s take the last 
monthly issue of Crops and Markets, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. This shows 
for each state in the Union the average price paid to 
farmers producing that crop in that state on June 15, 
1924. Now let’s compare prices of corn, wheat, oats, 


see 


and hay in the West and in the South. Here are the 
figures :— 
Wheat—Wheat in lowa and Kansas was 92 


cents, 87 cents in Nebraska, and 82 cents in Colo- 
tado, against $1.19 in Tennessee, $1.30 in North 
and South Carolina, and $1.40 in Georgia 

Corn.—The farm price of corn was 58 cents in 
North Dakota, 60 cents in South Dakota, 62 cents 
in Colorado, 65 cents in Nebraska, and 68 cents in 
Jowa, against $1.25 in Georgia, $1.15 in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, and $1.05 in Texas—the Geor- 
xia price being double the Dakota price. 


Oats—The farm price of oats was 36 cents in 
North Dakota, 37 cents in South Dakota, and 40 
cents in Minnesota, while the Alabama price was 
75 cents, and the Georgia price 80 cents—more 
than double the price in the Dakotas. 

Hay-—On June 15, hay was only $7 a ton in 
South Dakota, while the price in Texas was $16, 
in Alabama $18, Tennessee $20.50, South Carolina 
$20, Georgia $22, North Carolina $22, and Vir- 


gina $23.50—Texas prices being more than double 
the South Dakota price, while Georgia, Virginia, 
and North Carolina prices were more than three 
times the price in South Dakota. 

Nor do these figures tell the whole story. Two ad- 
ditional facts need to be emphasized :— 

]. The price of these 
Southern states is the farm price. 
from a merchant necessarily must pay a dealer’s profit 
in addition, even,when he buys for cash. 

2. The truth is, however, that the Southern farmer 
who buys corn, meal, or hay from the West is seldom 
able to pay cash. Consequently, in addition to the 
eight profits already enumerated, the man who buys 
corn, meat, or hay from the West must nearly always 
pay still another profit as follows: 


9. A big extra profit to the local merchant for carrying 
him as a “time price” risk 


In an investigation made by The Progressive Farmer 
several years ago, the average cost of “time price” 
credit on such articles in the Southern states was found 
to be more than 23 per cent. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that when a farmer buys 
Western corn, meat, or hay, he does not pay simply 
the, cost of producing these articles and a single protit 
to the Western farmer who produced them, but he 
must really pay nine profits, as we have enumerated. 


products as given for the 
The man who buys 


How can the South ever be anything but a poor coun- 
try so long as this state of affairs continues? How 
can farmers*ever expect to get ahead by raising “money 
crops” when the money they get must go to pay nine 
profits on the meat and bread for the family and corn 
How long indeed will it be 
before we here in Dixie the splendid vision 
which that great-hearted Southern orator, Henry W. 
Grady, predicted more than a generation ago :— 


and hay for the mules? 
° 
realize 


“When every farmer in the South shall eat bread 
from his own fields and meat from his own pas- 
tures, and disturbed by no creditor and enslaved by 
no debt, shall sit among his ‘teeming gardens and 
orchards and vineyards and dairies and barnyards, 
pitching his crops in his own wisdom and grow- 
ing them in independence, making cotton his clean 
surplus, and selling it in his own time and in his 
chosen market and not at a master’s bidding—get- 
ting his pay in cash and not in a receipted mort- 
gage that discharges his debt, but does not restore 
his freedom—then shall be breaking the fulness - 
of our day.” 


Don’t Wait for a-Crisis to Join Farmers’ 
Organizations 


NE great trouble with our farmers in the past. has 

been that they have paid so little attention to or- 

ganization when times were comparatively good, 
and then have rushed almost blindly into any sort of 
farmers’ organization that came along whenever hard 
times or panics appeared. What the farmer needs is 
more of thoughtful discussion and cool, sober thinking 
in ordinary times, and less .of heated mob sentiment 
after times get bad. No general on earth would expect 
to succeed if he neglected to have conferences and dis- 
cussions with other officers while the camp was quiet, 
but waited to think about plans and policies until the 
enemy was upon him and the battle raging. This, how- 
ever, is very much the sort of policy our farmers have 
pursued in the past. 

In order to get away from this method, every farmer 
should frequently ask himself whether it is not his duty 
to belong, to all three types of farmers’ organizations 
suggested on the next page. 


Developing North Carolina’s Livestock 
Industry 


HE production of farm crops in North Carolina 

has reached a high degree of efficiency, but our 

livestock industry has been sadly neglected. At 
the present time, while North Carolina ranks fourth 
in the value of farm crops, she ranks about nineteenth 
in the value of livestock and forty-first in per capita 
wealth, 

In order to have prosperous farming, it is essential 
that we have a well balanced system of farming. 
There is no question but that an improvement in the 
livestock industry of the state will bring about a gen- 


eral improvement in farming conditions and will in- 
crease the prosperity of the individual farmer. An 
increase in livestock will balance up the system of 


farming, will insure the employment of labor to better 
advantage throughout a twelve-months period, will pro- 
vide profitable utilizatton of many products on 
the farm, will reduce the state’s bill for 
Western meats and keep this money at home, and in 
all these rural 
per capita and 
happiness of any farming people. 

The recent North Carolina Farmers’ Convention em- 
phasized the fact that the greatest field for growth in 
the next few years is the livestock industry. This is 
essential not only to improve conditions but to enable 


waste 
enormous 


ways will unquestionably increase the 


wealth, which reflects the prosperity 


North Carolina to hold her place among the other 
states in the value of farm products 
1], O. Schaub, the new director of extension, an- 


nounces that during the coming year more money will 
be spent for the promotion of the livestock industry 


than on any other phase of agriculture. With this as 


an incentive, it is up to North Carolina farmers and 
breeders to increase their livestock, especially the 
quality and method of handling, as well as_ their 
numbers. 

Indicative of the new interest in livestock in North 


Carolina is the announcement of plans for the erection 
of a magnificent $200,000 animal husbandry building at 
our State College of Agriculture and Engineering. 
This makes it sure not only that our mature farmers 
may go forward in livestock raising, but also that the 
farm boys in North Carolina are going to have a real 


opportunity to become the highest type of livestock 
farmers. 
At the recent State Farmers’ Convention a great 


deal of stress was laid on the development of pastures 
as an indispensable prerequisite to livestock raising. 
Nature’s method of covering land not in crops is to 
grow grass, and yet in order to get the best and most 
profitable pasture, the farmer will have to assist nature. 
A good pasture calls for the same requirements as a 
good crop. It will not produce abundantly unless you 
feed it. Most North Carolina pastures need lime and 


The Progressive Farmer 


phosphate, and only by adding these can we expect 
abundant pasturage from them. Furthermore, a mix- 
ture of grasses is essential to a permanent pasture 
These mixtures should combine the grasses that grow 
best in different months 

All the natural advantages needed for making North 
Carolina a good livestock state have long been waiting 
for an aggressive forward movement by her own peo- 
ple. Now let’s all pull together and make North Caro- 
lina as great in livestock production as it has already 
become in crop production! 


“You Are Rich: You Can Walk” 


OSSING back the empty purse, the little cripple 

said to Dr. Holland, “You are rich: you can 

walk.” Such is the theme of Dr. Holland’s ser- 

mon on page 13, undoubtedly one of the we 

have had. Why not clip it—this message from the 

little cripple—paste it on attractive cardboard, or have 

it framed, and keep it where it can be found in time 

of trouble? Then when disaster seemingly overtakes 

you turn to this cheering message, “You are rich: 
you can walk.” 


finest 


When the rains come, the grass takes the cotton, and 
the corn in the bottoms drowns out; or when the 
drouth makes itself felt, the cotton throws off the 
crop you were so proud of, and the corn seems liter- 
ally to burn up: or when the grapes rot without ripen- 
ing, the army worms come in hordes, and the price 
of everything you have to sell goes down; when it 
seenis that the worst, that could happen has happened; 
just get out this message eof the little crippled boy 
and remember that so long as you can walk you are 


rich. 
The Ups and Downs of Wheat 


Production 


OR the immediate future, it seems reasonable to 

expect a better price for wheat than has been ob- 

tained in recent years. But looking further than 
the next year or so, the prospects for profitable wheat 
production are not bright. 

The two factors, which should be responsible for 
better prices in’ the immediate future, are smaller crops 
in several of the large wheat-producing countries and 
the increased consumption of wheat. But within the 
next few years, the production of wheat is likely to in- 
crease considerably, and outstrip consumptive demands. 
Canada, the Argentine, and Australia have much land 
which will probably be put to growing wheat as soon 
as it is brought under cultivation. Being new land, it 
will greatly excel our wheat land in yield per acre. 
Before the war, the Danube Basin, located in South- 
ern Europe, was one of the greatest wheat exporting 
sections of the world. The war changed it from a 
wheat-exporting to a wheat-importing section. How- 
ever, it is now recovering from the disruptive effects 
of the war, and while its exports may not reach the 
high pre-war level, they may be expected to increase 
considerably, and thus stiffen the competition which 
American wheat will meet in the markets of the world. 
In fact, it would appear that there will again be 2 
serious overproduction of wheat within a few years. 





ID you notice in last week’s Progressive Farmer that 
Democratic, Republican, and La Follette platforms 
just one thing? That one thing was 
the wisdom of codperative marketing as a means of 
agricultural relief. The principle is unquestionably 
correct, and where any cooperative is not functioning 
right the trouble is most likely with the management 
and not with the codperative marketing policy. 


all agreed on 


RE you very much of a cheerful plowman? After 

a hard day in the fields, how cheerful are you as 
you draw bucket after bucket of water in an effort to 
find the seemingly endless capacity of a thirsty horse? 
Cheerful or not cheerful, turn back to page 16 of last 
week’s paper and see how our “cheerful plowman” 
feels about the new running water system at his house: 


“ 


lug, and dip, and wail, no more tugging 
no more lame and aching backs, no mort 


....No more 
with a pail, 


muscles full of cracks, no more skimping, sweat, or 
grief—what a feeling of relief,—no more beads upon 
the brow,—WE HAVE RUNNING WATER NOW. 


anaes the price of hogs goes down, there is 
a natural tendency for easily excited farmers te 
cut down their breeding operations. Then a little 
later there is a shortage of hogs, prices go up, and tt 
is sometime before production can again catch up with 
demand. |Vallace’s Farmer makes this prediction about 
hog prices in the near future :— 

“We now wish to maké a further prediction, and 
that is that sometime during the next two years 
hog prices will advance almost as sensationally as 
corn prices recently have. We expect considerable 
strengthening during August and September, but 
there is little likelihood of anything sensational 
until the spring of 1925, and probably the real rise 
will come just a little later than that.” 
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More Farmers’ Meetings Needed 


Every Farmer Should Belong to Three Organizations 


N A RECENT discussion of farmers’ organizations 


I laid down the principle that every farmer should 

be a member of at least three organizations as 
follows :-— 

(1) He ought to be a member of his Jocal codper- 


ative marketing association. 


(2) He ought to be a member 
of the type of national farmers’ 
organization that best suits his 
mind and temperament — whethet 


progressive, radical, or conserva 
tive 

(3) He ought to be a member of 
1 farmers’ social and business club 
with 
congenial 
and dinners one Saturday 





—join eight, ten, or twelve 
other 


and have meetings 


CLARENCE POL 


neighbors and 
kinsmen 
in each month, these meetings to be held in rotation at 
the homes of the members. 

This 


so important that | 


efficient organization of farmers is 


feel like coming back to it again, 


matter of 


Local Organizations of Co-operatives 


N THE case of our codéperative marketing organi 

zations, I think it is especially important to develop 

live, active community organizations—and see to it 
that these organizations interest themselves in all sorts 
of movements for agricultural and neighborhood bet 
terment 

It is true that these community organizations ought 
to discuss every phase of codperative marketing policy 
and should make their opinions and influence felt in 
the general which part. 
No local organization of a codperative marketing asso 


organizations of they are a 
ciation can succeed if it merely passes on to its mem 
bers information and views handed down from leaders 
The local organization should 
times to form an 


and officials at the top. 
be a little democracy, trying at all 
intelligent public opinion about every phase of cooper- 
ative marketing activity 

Jut even this is not enough. The local organization 
should be something more. It should interest itself in 
everything affecting agricultural and community wel 
A great many local organizations 
of codperatives have diced they limited them 
a field, and members lost interest 
local mixed up 
then a brief session 


fare in its locality 
because 
selves to too narrow 


If there is danger of getting a with 
controverted local 
be held for strictly business matters and this followed 


by a general community meeting. 


questions, may 


Social and Business Clubs for Farmers 


E HAVE been especially gratified, however, at 
reports of farmers’ 

clubs of the found had 
at work for forty years in Bartow County, Georgia 
Clubs of this kind might well be called “Dozen Clubs” 
club 


the interest shown in our 


sort we recently been 


because they consist of a dozen farmers, Each 
meets once a month at 
rotation, and it may be well to repeat the usual order 


of business as we have previously given it :— 


the homes of the members in 


l A good old-fashioned ountry dinner 
2, A visit to the farm of the member who is enter 
taining the club, with the swapping of farm ideas, opin 


ions, and experiences as the dozen members go over the 


farm on their tour of 

3%. A discussion of problem, or affect- 
ing the farmers’ welfare, the discussion led by the host or 
an invited guest. 


Inspection, 


some problems, 


4. Plans for coéperative buying of any needed supplies 


by the members or cooperative selling of any products that 
séveral of the members may wish to dispose of in this way. 

As we have said before, we have been especially at- 
tracted to this type of farmers’ club because it involves 
the idea of eating together, which is now coming to 
be regarded as the essential basis of nearly all success- 
ful clubs in our towns and cities—Rotary Clubs, Ki 
wanis Clubs, Civitans, Lions, monthly Chamber of 
Commerce luncheons, etc 

We have just seen a letter from a district demon 
stration agent addressed to all the county agents in his 
territory, calling attention to our recent Progressive 
Farmer discussion of this subject, and urging every 
County agent who can do so to organize one or more 
Clubs on this basis. We hope other county agents will 
also try to organize clubs of this character. At the 
Same time, there is no reason why any active, intelli- 
Sent farmer should wait for any help from his county 
agent. Almost any enterprising man may make up a 
list of eleven neighbors and kinsfolk who would be 
Willing to join him in an organization of this sort— 
and éverybody in it would be happier ever after. The 
Writer has himself been for years a member of a club 
Meeting at the homes of the members in rotation in 


By CLARENCE POE 


this way twice a month, and finds it an almost priceless 
privilege. It has both wxlened and enriched our circle 
f friendship, while the exchange of opinions and in- 
formation has been tremendously “worth while in help 
ing each member arrive at true, sound, and well bal 
unced conclusions about important questions 


Thorough Discussion of All Farm Prob- 
lems Needed 


Hl yvriter has Just participated in a farmers’ 
meeting which admirably illustrated the possi 
bilities for such = farmer social and = business 
clubs Any farmer’s convictions about general farm 
problems and general farm policies will influence his 
actions, but very often he forms his opinions without 
having tried to get he opinions ot othe people as a 
corrective to his own. Woodrow Wilson said that he 


a conference with any men 
without coming out wiser than he went in 
true of the most of us. Nearly every 
wrestling with the great problems affecting agriculture 

truth for himself, but 


ilso needs to learn the 


never went into group of 


and this is 
farmer, in 
has studied out some particular 


in order to act intelligently he 


truths that other men have discovered We are re 
minded of the “puzzle pictures” in which the gam 
consists of fitting different pieces together until you 


finally get a harmonious whole That is what we 
should try to get in such farmers’ meetings—the blend 
ing of different facts and opinions until there finally 
emerges a comprehensive and well-rounded farm policy 
or program 

Just by way of illustrating how important it is for 
farmers to come together and get one another’s view 
points, let us consider briefly two of the questions we 
today 


heard discussed in the meetings we attended 


For one thing, one farmer strongly urged codéperative 
marketing as the most important question before farm 
Another farmer that still 
important is the matter of making the farm self-sup 
foodstuffs and feed 


ers today declared more 


portinge—growing all one’s own 


stuffs. The net result of any thoughtful discussion by 


a group of farmers must be to convince everybody that 


both policies are important and that since both can go 


along together, there is therefore no need for contro 


versy as to which is the greater. One is rather remind 
ed of the old question, “Which is the most important 
leg of a three-legged stool ?” 


Still another farmer who participated in the meeting 
today presented this question 


“Since the Almighty has made it so we in the 


South can grow cotton and the West canuot, while 
the West can grow corn and wheat and pork more 
cheaply than we can, then isn't it a proper policy 


ittention to cotton and tobacco 
set out to buy from the West what 


for us to devote our 


ind) frankly 


extra food and feed we need 2” 

It is true, of course, that the West can grow corn 
and wheat, and possibly pork, cheaper than we can 
And because this is truce, many a farmer has taken 
the attitude of the friend who presented the question 
we have just quoted But if a farmer comes into a 
meeting with a group of other farmers and presents 
this truth, he is very likely to discover that some othet 
farmers have thought of some additional truths that 


being misled by 


will keep him trom the part-truth we 
have just mentioned. While it is true that the Western 
farmer may grow these things more cheaply than the 


Southern farmer, the important fact is that the South- 


be ee ae 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


ERE -is another notable list of “Country 
H Things I Love Most,’ as subnutted by a 
Virginia farm woman 
| love to watch the sun rise on a 
and hear the martins singing as they. fly 
I love to see my husband plowing long rows of young 


spring morning 


corn and cotton 


I love to go in the yard and see the hens, ducks, 
ind geese coming to mect me 
I love to set a hen and take off¥the baby chicks, 


ind to gather up the eggs in the afternoon 


I love to see a large field of ripe cotton, and watch 
their bags full 


flowers and veg 


S>—<— 


the hands as they pick 

I love 
etables 
I love a horseback ride on a cold, frosty morning, 
ind to feel the wind in my face when I let her out 
for a run 

I love to ride or walk through the woods and watch 
the birds and rabbits on a summer day 

I love to hear the cowbell 
pasture 

[ love 
husband reading and 
a good fire 


to plant a spring garden of 


ringing down in the 
the hours after supper until bedtime, with 
baby playing with her toys by 
MRS. PETER F. SQUIRE. 
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ern farmer can never buy corn or meat at the price at 
which the Western farmer 
trary, the Southern farmer pays two to four times the 
price received by the Western farmer. In fact, we 
that Southern farmer buys corn, 
hay from the West he pays eight prices, as 


produces it. On the con 


may say when the 
meat, or 
follows :- 
1 The 
product 


price received by the Western farmer for th: 


2, Charges for handling, hauling, and shipping from farm 


to freight cars wherever the product was raised 


3. A profit to the local buyer at the Western point 


4. A profit to the Western wholesaler 
5. Expense of hauling by railroad to the South plus a 
profit to the railroad company 


6 \ 


product 


profit to the Southern wholesaler handling the 


7 \ protit to the Southern local dealer or merchant 
selling to the Southern farmer-buyer 

% The time and expense of handling and hauling the 
product from the local store to the farm of the Southern 


consumer 


The Three Organizations All Should Join 


KE MENTION 
heard by us today simply as illustrations of the 
farmers receive by 
coming together and frankly discussing their problems 


these discussions accidentally 


advantages which may 


and their opinions. It was one of the 
Wise Man of old that “In a mul- 
Farmers have 


exchanging 
wisest sayings of the 
titude of counselors there is safety.” 
suffered too much in the past because they have been 
isolated, each man making up his own opinion and pro- 
sufficient conference with 


ceeding to act on it without 


his fellow farmers We believe it is high time for 
every farmer to wake up to the fact that he ought to 
be a member of the three types of organizations we 
have suggested 

(1) The local of his codperative marketing asso 
ciation, 

2) Some national farmers’ organization. 


(3) A social and business club consisting of ten or 
twelve members and meeting in the homes of the mem- 
bers in rotation for dinner and discussions 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
“$50 a Year for Books and Beauty” 


home and grounds be more 
than thi It all de 

pends on whether or not you deliberately plan 
to have them so. Homes and home grounds are not 
made beautiful by accident, but only by design. 











IL. your home 


beautiful next year yeal ? 


We have several times suggested on this page that 
hould try to save “$50 a Year for 
Such 


every farm family 


Books and a program wisely carried 
rural culture 
resolve to have by 
a fund of $50 with 
for buying a few 


Beauty.” 
incalculably 
and attractiveness Why not 
Thanksgiving Day of each 
which to buy books and periodicals, 


out would almost promote 


year 


reproductions of famous masterpieces of art and fram- 
ing them, and for buying flowering bulbs and shrubs for 
beautifying the home grounds? And those of us who 
cannot accumulate as much as $50 for this purpose by 
benefited by 
will 


each Thanksgiving would nevertheless he 


going as far in that direction as circumstances 


permit, 





A BOOK TO GET THIS WEEK | 
Selected Short Stories 


O YOU want some of the very best short stories 





for reading these hot summer days? Then send 
The Progressive Farmer 48 cents for Short 
Stories 1 Collection, or 48 cents for Short Stories and 


Scelections—or 96 cents for both volumes. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


Y EXPERIENCE does not furnish a short, ex- 

plicit prescription for keeping health and work 

ing power till eighty years of age, probably 
because many and various causes have contributed to 
the result; but I feel safe in affirming that anyone who 
desires to have a like experience will do well to eat 
moderately, to sleep at least seven hours a night with 
windows open, to take regular exercise in the open air 
every day, to use no stimulants, to enjoy all the natural 
delights without excess in any, and to keep under all 
circumstances as serene a spirit as his nature permits. 
This is the way to win from life the maximum of real, 
joy and satisfaction —From an article written by Dr. 





Charles W. Eliot in 1914 when he reached the age of 
eighty. 
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The Progressive Farmep 


Observations of European Farming 


V.—How Co-operative Production in Denmark Helps Build Quality 


NA 


cooper 


PREVIOUS letter I stated that agricul 


Denmark is chiefly 


tural 


ation i1n interesting be- 


cause of what has been done by codéperation in im- 


rather 


1914, 


and increasing agricultural production 


han in codperative marketing. For instance, in 


of al] the butter and cream ex- 
ported by Denmark, the codéper- 
ative export or selling societies 


handled only about one-fifth. 


Again, the cooperative bacon 





factories received the pigs from 

about 70 per ce of the fs in 

1915. In 1914 ding to Faber 

the codperative ictorie killed 

f < 2,434,615 pigs, the priv ite 
as factories killed 482. But the 
cooperative factories do not sell ely in cooperation 


1 . 1 
17 
i 


Much the greater number sell individual] 

1e cooperative 
done in 
Denmark for 


It will be interesting to consider what 
have 


ing associations 


creameries and pork cu 





improving the dairy cattle and hogs of 











the two purposes in view, the of butter and 
of mildly cured pork. for export t gland. The so- 
called “bacon factories” are not bacon curing plants as 
we understand the word “bacon.” y cure the 
whole side with shoulders, middies, a hams included 
—sides. It is not cured for more than two or three 
weeks, and is then exported t England where it is 





consumed within three or four weeks 


mate permits of this short, mild cure, which would be 
mpracticable in our climate. 
Since the agriculture of Denmark is gely directed 


to the production of butter and pork « 


igh quality, the natural course of coOperative effort 
turned to the improvement of the dairy cow and the 
pig for the purposes in view. The result is that you 


ear and see little of the dual-purpose fallacy in the 


cattle of Denmark. They want the most economical 
producer of butterfat. 
They know well that the greater the amount of but- 


terfat produced by the special bred dairy cow over that 


which the so-called dual-purpose cow produce 
a lifetime will more than pay for the lessened 


during 


value of the bull calves and carcasses of the wornout 


cows for beef. They are in the dairy business and not 
interested in the production of beef 

In Western or Denmark, we saw a 
few Shorthorns 
Denmark, some 
similar to Holsteins 
country, nearly all the dairy cows are of the Red Dan- 
a distinct 


common color, but many 





rn and Southwestern 





ite breed 


part of the 


Holsteins, or a 1 ack 


rather large, dark red cow of 
Solid red is the 


udder and underline. 


ish breed—a 
dairy type. 


have some white on the They are 





not as large as the Holsteins or Shorthor but are 
larger than Guernseys or Jerseys. They are not of the 
extreme dairy type, as the Je rsey or Guernsey, nor 


Holsteins, but the type is distinctly 
describe the 


They 


possibly as_ the 
dairy rather than beef. \ 
udders as uniformly large and of 







lape, 





are not as shapely as those of the Ay re, but as 
good in form as the other dairy breeds, although not 
as large as those of Holsteins. 7 yield of milk is 
also probably medium, as compared with Holsteins and 
Jerseys, as is also the per ce nt ¢ f butter fat The aver- 


age is probably not far from 3.7, or ranging from 3.5 
to 4 per cent. 

( the r ne ted breeds 
Ayrshire, 


= } ¢ 
preed ot 


America has drawn largely on the 
of dairy cattle—Jersey, Guernsey, 
Brown etc..—but this 
Danish dairy cattle is seldom seen outside of Denmark. 


me rather remarkable, for the breed is 


Holstein, 


Swiss, excellent Red 


This seems to 
unquestionably one of considerable dairy excellence. 


First, the 
1,470,000 in 


number of cattle has increased from 
1881, to 2,463,000 in 1914. In 1916, the 
population of Denmark was 2,921,000, so ther 
head of cattle, mostly dairy, for each of 


total area under cri ps and grass 


was 
neal ly one 
the population. The 
in 1912 was 
7,145,000 acres, or 


one head of cat- 








By TAIT BUTLER 


per cow i e United States is probably about 150 
pounds of butter, and it is certainly much lower in the 
South, probably not over 116 pounds, as was the case 
in Denmark in 188% 

e difference between 116 pounds and 220 pounds— 








between an un 
Codperation 


difference 


makes the 
fitable and a profitable dairy business. 


or 104 pounds 





7 


for Denmark. The cow 


butter sold 
a pound to bring in an income equal to 
Coéperative 


m has done this 
that produces 116 pounds must have her 


=) 
+ 


cents 


1€ COW | 


marketing could not 


roducing 220 pounds at 40 cents. 
do this. It could and would in- 








crease the price and the income, but it could not do 

hat codperation in production has done—increase the 
value nearly 100 per cent by increasing the production 
100 per cent. 


After codperative creameries were started for mak- 
ing a better and more uniform of butter, it was 
soon seen by the small farmers that 

and the means taken for 
grade of cows was by the codperative bull clubs 


grade 
better cows were 
improving the 
Even 
n those early days, these bull clubs had much in com- 
on with our - 


present-day bull clubs. 


find codperation to handle the milk and 


nus we 


make a better and more uniform product, codperation 


to improve the grade of cows, co¢ peration to improve 
the feeding, to buy feed, and to a limited extent to 
] ie | utter. 

exhibited by that 


government to 


But the greatest cooperation is 
it which asked and really forced the 


1 


the integrity oT t 
butter and prevent the 
below the high standard of quality set for the product. 
ect to 
any 





rand and quality of 





exporting of butter 


cooperation, but our producers ¢ 
ction and sale of 


When 


prodi 





any restrictions on the 


t producers 





grade or qua 
to enforce rules and regulations leading 


] operate 
tx formly high quality in the product, then will 
production improve and selling be made easy. 

The same codperation is practiced to secure and 


maintain a high grade or quality of hogs for the special 


purpose of producing the kind of pork or carcass the 
market—English—desires. 

rst, a white hog is selected and agreed upon 
hogs in the main are produced, because 


carcass of a white hog looks better and is 


by all, 


nd only white 





the buyers. 

a hog weighing over 200 pounds suffers a 
in price, and all agree to accept and enforce 
this rule on themselves. 
Milk and bar 


carcass from a pig that is bred right. 


ley are the chief feeds and produce a 
high-c ass 


That the hogs shall be bred right, they are produced 


almost entirely from the Danish Landhog and _ the 
arge Yorkshire. The sows are almost entirely of the 
native breed and the boars are both of this native 


breed and Yorkshires. The native breed is of a large, 


long, deep bodied type. It is not as smooth as the 


Yorkshire, but the mothers are prolific and good 
sucklers. 
American farmers would not agree to confine their 


reeding to one breed or to two breeds of similar type. 


they attach sufficient importance to the 


adoption of a breed or type best suited to the produc- 


aqacoj 


Nor would 
tion of a uniform product suited to the demand of the 
words, we have not developed the 
importance in 


other 
spirit nor 
economical production, 


market. In 
cooperative recognized its 
territory taken 
since the 


return of a part of the 
away by Germany in 1865 returned 
World War. Denmark now has a population of about 
3,300,000 nearly every man, 


nce the 
and 
and there is a pig for 
woman, and child in the kingdom. 

The whole cropping system of Denmark is planned 
for the production of feed for dairy cattle and hogs. 


. 














The crops are largely sold through these animals, and 
recognizing the necessity of making these croy ing 
the best price, the y cooperate to produce the be dairy 
cows and hogs for their purposes. They codperate to 
change the raw products into a finished product of 
uniformly high quality. In other words, they codperate 
where codperation is most effective. It is necessary 
because of the small land holdings, that every acr 
every cow, and every pig produce the most possibl 


and that these products be of uniform grade and high 
quality, because these are the best aids to marketing a 


a good price. 
A Balanced Ration Not Necessarily a 


Good One 


Johnson 


roughage 


READER is _ feeding grass hay and 
hulls for cottonseed 

meal and wheat bran for concentrates. He wants 
a balanced ration from these for dairy cows, in milk 
and dry. 


cottonseed and 


A balanced ration, so far as the protein and carbo- 
hydrates are concerned, can be made from these feeds, 
but no one can make a good or satisfactory ration out 
of them for dairy cows. 

Johnson grass hay (or any other grass hay) and 
hulls are not 
giving milk. 
they will 


cottonseed satisfactory roughages for 
Dry cows may do o1 


do better on 


dairy co. these 


feeds, but even kind of 
legume hay. If the dairyman does not have some juicy 
feed—green silage—then he mu have 
legume hays in abundance to feed dairy cows at al 
satisfactorily. If he has silage, he 


some 
pastures or 
can get along on 
Johnson grass hay, but even with silage, legume hay is 
much better, and without silage it is a necessit 

If one must use these feeds, then we suggest all the 
No hulls need 
be used few are mixed with the cottonseed 
meal and wheat bran, but this is not necessary, for the 
wheat bran will give bulk enougl 


Johnson grass hay the cows will eat. 


unless a 


l. 
We suggest the following for a cow giving two gal- 
lons of milk a day :— 


hay, 18 to 20 pounds, 
meal, 


3 pounds, 


bran, 5 pounds. 


Johnson 

Cottonseed 

Wheat 

The following would be a much better ration ané 
might not cost more :— 

10 pounds Johnson grass hay, 

10 pounds soybean hay, 

2 pounds cottonseed meal, 


3 pounds corn meal, 
1 pound wheat bran. 


¥ ~ + 
What to Do for a Cow That Eats Dirt 


“wr HAVE a cow in fine condition that eats dir 
Please tell me what to do for her. She ts 
pasture in the forenoon. At noon I put her in lol 

on account of wild onions, and feed straw or shucks. 

Dr. W. C. Reeder answers this question as follows: 
Usually when cattle eat great quantities of dirt, there 
is either something that their appetites crave, or there 
is a deficiency of mineral matter in their rations. ~As 
this animal is on pasture part of the time, J would 
suggest that you feed her on less straw and shucks and 
salt and 


&rass 


give her free access to mineral matter, such as 
ground bone in her ration, together with a small quatr 
tity of equal parts of sulphur, copperas, and ground 
Sometimes eating dirt is a habit without 


+ + + 
Milk Production Up Last Year 


ILK production last year was 7,000,000,00 

pounds more than in 1922. Production is placed 

at 109,736,062,000 pounds, as compared with 
102,562,221,000 pounds in 1922. 

Consumption of milk for household purposes reach 
ed 50,440,000,00 
pounds as_ coir 
pared with 46, 


limestone. 
apparent cause, 








tle to a little less 67 2,560,009 
than three acres pounds in 192 
in crops and The output o 
grass. It is esti- : creamery butter 
mated that the om was 1,252,214,00 
average year- pounds, ec ymnpar- 
ly production of ed with 1,153- 
butter per cow 515,000 pounds 
was 116 pounds a " the pr ceding 
in 1887 and 220 —— year. Consump 
.,jpounds per cow DAIRY TYPE CATTLE AND BACON TYPE HOGS PREDOMINATE IN DENMARK tion of butter w# 


n 1908. The av- i—Red Danish cow owned by Carl 
cent butterfat:: 2—Sow of. the Danish 


erage production Danish bull owned by Carl Nielsen. 


Nielsen, near Ejby, Denmark. 
Land Hog breed, 


She has a year’s record of 9,500 pounds of milk testing 4.34 gs “ 
used largely for producing the -pigs from. which Danish bacon is made. 3—Red T 
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Auqust 9, 1924 


VEN August does not hold out any 
est for the farmer who would 
make his farming a real business 


success. This is particularly true, when 
we take into consideration the importance: 
into 


of making this year’s operations fit 


next year’s In a continuous farming pro 
from agricul 


College 


gram. Suggestions below 


tural specialists at Clemson 


should prove of timely help 


Alfalfa, Terrace, and Cover Crop 


Notes 
BoUR important suggestions for Au 
gust are made by Prof. C. P. Black 
well, chief of the Agronomy Division 
1. Land that is to be planted in alfalfa 
this fall should be 
harrowed — carefully 
during August in 
order to secure a 
Alfal- 
sowed 
rich 
been 
and fer- 
put in a 
high fertil- 
ity. It will mot pay to plant this crop 
on thin land that had little or no 
preparation. 


firm seedbed. 
fa should be 
good, 
has 


only on 

land that 
well limed 
tilized and 
state of 





c. P, BLACKWELL 


has 


2. Farmers should arrange now for 
cover crop seed, which should be sowed 
in September and October. We should 
all plan to plant the largest acreage pos 
sible in cover this fall, and the 
seed for this purpose should be secured 


crops 


as early as possible. 

3. Farmers who have weedy terraces 
should clean them up this month. It is 
very bad practice to allow weeds to go 
to seed on these terraces, for they serve 
as a harbor for insects and diseases, as 
well as provide an abundant supply of 
weed seed 


4. Every farmer should sow a suffi- 


for next year. 


cient amount of forage crops so that 
pulling fodder will not be necessary. 
Pulling fodder is a bad habit. It lowers 
the yield of corn, requires too much 


labor, and is inadvisable in every way. 
Nine Dairying Tips 


. G. CUSHMAN, extension dairy spe- 
cialist, calls the attention of farmers 

matters that are important in 
Briefly put, they are :— 


to nine 
August. 

1. Prepare the silo and silo equipment 
for silo filling season. 


2. Be sure that the dairy cow has 
plenty of fresh water and shade this 
month. 


3. Don’t allow pasture weeds to go to 
seed. Continue to use the mower. 

4. It is still bur clover seeding season. 
Don't fail to at least start a seed patch. 

5. August is a good test for perma- 
nent pastures. Have you the kind of 
grass that will stand hot, dry weather ? 

6. August is a good month to plan 
any building repair or new construction. 
Provide adequate shelter for dairy cattle 
during the winter months. 

7. Yearling heifers on short pasture 
Should be fed a grain ration also. Late 
Summer pastures and especially poor pas- 
tures will give young growing stock a 
setback in growth that is hard to over- 
come, 

8 Cream producers should be espe- 
cially careful to produce cream of good 
quality this month. It is difficult to 
keep cream in good condition for market 
during this hot dry season. Remember 
to cool the cream immediately and keep 
it cool till it is ready for market. 


9. Dry cows that are expected to 
freshen in early fall should be fed some 
additional grain, if the pasture is short, 
to prepare them for the milking period 
The cow should be in good flesh when 
she freshens. Also cows that will not 
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finish their milking period before late 
fall or early winter should be fed addi 
tional grain in order to hold up the milk 


flow over the short pasture period. 


Horticultural Tips 


HREE timely hints from Prof. C. C. 


Newman, horticulturist, are summed 


up below. 
I. After the grapes are harvested, the 
vines should be sprayed with Bordeaux 


mixture. This will check the diseases 
of the leaves, and the vines will hold 
their foliage until frost. Some of the 
varieties like the Delaware frequently 


shed their leaves in late August or early 
September and make young 
late September, which is quite injurious 
to the plant. 

2. After peaches have been harvested 
see that all broken and branches 
are removed and that 
allowed to remain. The bark beetle will 
attack them and later attack the healthy 
branches and cause serious injury, if it 


growth im 


twigs 


no dead limbs are 


does not destroy the entire tree. 

3. Prepare to plant a cover crop in 
your orchard early this fall. Crimson 
clover should be seeded in late Septem 
It is an advantage to have the clo 
established before 


ber. 


ver become well se- 


vere freezes occur. 
Livestock Need Special Care 
IVESTOCK all 
ment during August heat, and Prof 


L. V. Starkey, chief of the Animal Hus 
bandry Division, makes these suggestions 


for careful treat- 


about hogs, sheep, and work stock. 


For Hogs.—August is the month when 


hogs suffer greatly from heat, and for 
this reason special care must be taken 
to keep them cool. Provide shade and 


water. If no natural shade is 


provide artificial 


fresh 
available, 
from heat. 


protect ion 


When the sows happen to be farrow- 
ing this month they need particular care 
because of the hot weather. A cool, quiet 
place should be selected for each sow 
and her litter. It 


keep several sows together 


is not a good idea to 

Avoid moving hogs from one field to 
another, or driving them, in the heat of 
the day. this 
practice. 

Feed Problems. — Forage 
usually very scarce in August. 
sheep raisers are particularly 
if they have on hand some crop such as 


Many hogs are lost by 


crops are 
How and 
fortunate 


soybeans which can be pastured during 
this month. If no forage crops are avail- 
able, make use of the permanent 
tures, which are much better than dry 
lots. 


pas- 


Sheep. — Change pastures frequently 
for sheep. By so doing, you may pre- 
vent heavy infestation of internal para- 
Kemember that sheep are scaven- 
They will cat about 90 per cent 
Utilize them to clean up 


sites, 
gers. 
of the weeds. 





vacant lots and roadsides which are in 
fested with weeds. 
Horses and Mules —Work the horses 


wd mules early and late, giving them a 


longer rest in the heat of the day. Many 


inimals have been lost this season as a 
result of heat prostration. Idle stock 
should be turned in the pasture. By so 


doing, much grain will be saved. 


Control of Plant Diseases 


LANT disease organisms are industri 


ous little individuals that keep busy 
throughout the summer, consequently we 
must keep up our fight against them, 
even though a par- 

ticular crop has al 

ready been harvest 

ed This is partic 


ularly true of vege 
and 
where there is 


table orchard 
CTrOpPs 
uw abundance of re 
left m the 


which 


fuse 





ground in 
Ww. 


MOOKK 


and = bacteria 


Dr. W. D. 


fungi 


can find food for growth, 
Moore, extension plant pathologist, ad 
that it is much to kill the 
parasites now than to wait until they are 


Here 


vises easier 


infecting a new crop next spring. 


are his August suggestions :— 

This is the time for all old melons and 
cantaloupes to be collected and disposed 
of. If fed to stock or hogs, be sure that 
the manure from these animals is not 
used under melons another year. For 
the same reason, be careful about feed 


ing to stock hay from melon tields, 

All old tomato plants and rotted to 
matoes should be collected from the gar 
and This iuways 
harbors disease organisms. 


dens burned. refuse 


The same is 


true of old cabbage heads. Many fields 


are heavily infected with fungous dis 
eases by this careless practice. Look 
over your tomato fields also and see if 
there are any wilted or dead vines pres 
ent. We are experiencing a great deal 
of trouble this year from “root knot” 


ind a “damping off” disease caused by a 
The first trouble may be detect- 
ind by the yellow, 
unhealthy the plants. The 
second trouble causes the plants to die 


fungus. 
ed by knotty reots 
vrowth of 


down completely. Rotation is the only 
cure for these troubles. Plant next year 
on disease-free land and be sure that 
your plants are not infected at the time 
of planting. 

Watch for mildew on pecan trees. 
This will be seen as a white moldy 
growth over the leaves and nuts. It may 


cause the loss of part of the foliage and 
will cause the infected nuts to fall off. 
A thorough application of a 4-4-50 Bor- 
deaux mixture at 15-day intervals will 
control this trouble. 

All peaches and apples should be col- 
lected from the ground in the orchards 
It will prevent millions of spores from 
being disseminated next spring and will 
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August Work on South Carolina Farms 


Early Fall Suggestions for Palmetto State Farmers 
By A. B. 


tlso make disease control much easiet 


Watch 
ow old dried-up clusters to 


the ygrapezines also Do not 


] 


tl remiant on 


they are t 


the vines, tor 1 principal store- 
houses tor the common black rot, 

lt is well worth one’s time to have a 
“field cleaning” after every vegetable and 
wehard crop is harvested We musi 


keep the fields tree of disease organisms 


if we expect to have rops tree of 


disease, 


About Red Spider and Bean Beetle 


He cotton red spider, in spite of the 


apparently wet weather, has at 


tracted attention in sections of 


the 


varbous 
This is a small reddish spin 
the 
leaves, causing them to turn red, become 
They 
then 


State. 


ning mite on under sides of cotton 


distorted and brittle, and drop off 


ire worst during dry weather and 


presence may be detected by the leaves 
turning red, or first by merely a red dot 
surface If the leaf is 


the small mites 


on the upper 
turned over, you can see 
crawling around. 


3, A, 


advises 


Berley, crop pest entomologist, 
that 


noticed, carefully 


when these first signs are 
ull plants show 
the 
shoulder a cotton picker’s sack, which is 
soaked in the 


it no longer 


burn 


ing infestation, or hang — over 


kerosene and 
that 
ind 


previously 
kerosene wrung out so 
Infested 
fested plants may be pulled and thrown 


drips. leaves generally in 
into this sack and when the operation is 
ind all should be burned. 
Repeat this operation every LO days until 
the attack is over. When 
have become infested, 


complete, sack 


large spots 


use one of the 


following sprays 
the f three 


water 


(a) Potassium Sulphide at rate 


pounds to 100 wallons of 


(b) Lime-sulphur solution, the same as is 
used for 


the 


fruit winter, at 


to 100 gallons of water 


spraying trees in 


rate of one gallon 


(c) Nicotine sulphate at the rate of one 
coffee cupful to 50) gallons of 
which has idded=s the 
pounds of common soap that does not con 


spray 


water, to 


been suds from three 


tain coal tar or naphtha Use as a 
The Mexican bean beetle is spreading 
damage to 
snap the lady 
bird beetles about 4% inch long, yellowish 


16 black 


eats the 


and may do_ considerable 


beans. This is one of 


or bronze in color, with spots 


on the wing covers It unde 
the skeletonizing them, 
leaving only veins 

For control, Mr 
of the following :— 


sides of leaves, 


ind midribs 


Berley suggests one 


magnesium ar- 
three to five 


(1) Dust the 
senate part, 
parts 


plants with 
diluted with 
lime; or 


one 
hydrated 


arsenate 
hydrated 


one 


part 
lime. 


with calcium 


nine 


(2) Dust 


diluted with parts of 


Bean foliage is very casily burned with 
arsenicals, so when cither of the above ts 
mixed with lime it should be done thos 
oughly. If a is desired, use mag 
nesium arsenate at the rate of one pound 
smaller quants 


spray 
to 50 gallons of water; 
ties, one ounce to three gallons of water 


Notice to Those Selling Sweet Po- 
tato Plants 


HE South Carolina State Crop Pest 
Commission that all 
potatoes for seed purposes, sweet potato 
plants, ete, for whethes 
given away or sold within the state, shall 
field in 


requires sweet 


propagation, 


have at least three inspections 
spection, storage inspection, and plant in 
spection, These regulations are in force 
to prevent the introduction into the state 
of dangerous insects and plant diseases 
and to prevent the spread of those that 
may already occur within the state. It 
is now almost time for the first inspec 


tion; therefore, those desiring to sell 
plants next year should communicate 
with the above commission at Clemson 


College, South Carolina, for full infor 
mation, The inspections are made free 


of charge. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Mulberries for Hogs 


“T HAVE 8 or 10 acres in mulberry 
sh to know-the value of 
How would it do 
clover, rye, 
oats, and alfalfa 


next September? 


Cj 


trees and & 
mulberries for hogs 
to crimson 


, 
to seed down 


Mulberries have 
me value for hog 
poultry 


feed and 


feed, and by using 
everbearing varieties 
they often 
good purpose, espe- 
poultry. 


serve a 





¢ ally for 

o. & Sewean A few trees in a 
permanent pasture where hogs range may 
serve the double purpose of supplying a 
little 
something that 
in hot weather. 


succulent feed and also shade— 


is much needed for hogs 


If your mulberry trees are on level, 
easily tilled land, the land may be used 
much more profitably for hogs by sow 
ing in permanent pasture crops, or by 
sowing a succession of crops to be har- 
Clover, grain or al- 
sowed in Sep- 


vested by the hogs 
falfa will do well if 
tember 


How to Destroy Punctured 
Cotton Squares 
. iheginies of us here in my neigh- 


vorhood would like to know what is 
the best way to de stroy pr ked-up squares 
so that we will be sure to kill the wee- 
vils.” 


They may be either burned or buried. 
Burying usually will require less work, 
and in large fields can be done more 
quickly by burying them in the field as 
soon as each hand has picked up a sack 
full. Dig holes that will accommodate 
the squares without filling the hole near- 
er than a foot of the surface of the 
ground. Then pack the squares and 
cover with earth, packing this also. To 
burn them, first make a hot fire and feed 
the squares, being sure that all of them 
are subjected to enough heat to kill the 
young weevils. 


Fertilizer for Fall Root Crops 


" HAT fertilizer can I mix for sec- 

ond-crop Trish potatoes, rutabagas, 
and beets? The land will make about 
half a bale of cotton.” 


For second-crop Irish potatoes, apply 
about 600 to 1,000 pounds of a fertilizer 
made from 1,100 pounds acid phosphate, 
500 pounds nitrate of soda, and 200 
pounds of muriate of potash. For ruta- 
bagas, beets, and turnips, apply the same 
amount per acre of a mixture composed 
of 900 pounds acid phosphate, 900 pounds 
nitrate of soda, and 200 pounds muriate 
of potash. The first mixture will analyze 
9.8-4-5 and the second about 7-6.5-5. 


Wants Carrots for Winter Use 


“IS IT too late to sow carrots now for 

winter use? If not too late, what va- 
riety do you recommend, how much seed 
per acre, and what fertilizer should 1 
use?” 


Sow the Chanteney in August and 
they will be ready for use or for market 
in 90 to 100 days. Sow three pounds of 
seed per acre in rows for 
horse cultivation, or five pounds in 
1%-foot rows for hand cultivation. 
Sow seed when the soil contains plen- 
ty of moisture, about 3% inch deep 
in narrow trench. Press the seed in with 
wheelbarrow, if you have no garden seed 
drill. Thin to three or four inches and 
keep clean until frost. Mix 600 pounds 
acid phosphate, 250 pounds nitrate of 
soda, and 150 pounds muriate of potash, 
and apply 1,000 pounds per acre of this 
mixture. _ If sowed right away, the 


214-foot 


crop will be ready for market in No- 





vember. 3efore hard freezes come, 
either throw two furrows on the rows or 
cut the tops off and mound them in the 
field, inches. These 
mounds may be made in the field and 
should contain about 100 pounds to the 


they will 


covering 8 t 10 


mound In average winters 
not be injured by cold, but it is safer 
to cover at least a part of them about 


the last half of November. 


Vetch and Oats Mixed 


‘| WANT to sow oats and vetch on 
land that makes 300 pounds of lint 
cotton and 30 bushels of corn per acre. 
How much oat seed and vetch seed mix- 
ed should I sow per acre, and when 
should they be sowed?” 

Sow 2% to 3 bushels of oats and 25 
pounds of hairy vetch per acre. Apply 
400 pounds of 8-4-4 fertilizer per acre 
and top-dress the oats in early March 
with 150 to 200 pounds nitrate of soda. 


When to Make Hay of Mixed 
Cowpeas and Sorghum 


“TI HAVE sorghum and cowpeas sowed 

together and want to know when to 
cut for hay. I have been cutting when 
cowpeas started to bloom and when sor- 
ghum was three feet high.” 

Cowpeas intended for hay should be 
cut before the leaves begin to drop off 
and when the first pods get ripe. Sor- 
ghum should be cut when in bloom. If 
the growth is rank and coarse, then cut 
in very early bloom; if thin and slerder, 
then cut when the oldest heads are in the 
dough stage. 


There Is More Than One Kind 
of Vetch 


‘T AM sending you a sample of vetch 
seed sent in by a seedsman, under 
the name of winter vetch. Is this the 
kind to plant?” 
These seed are spring vetch, now often 
called Oregon vetch. This kind is not 
so hardy as the hairy vetch, also called 


sand vetch and winter vetch. It is the 
hairy vetch that is most commonly grown 
in the South. In addition to these two 
kinds, we also have scarlet, purple, wool- 
ly-podded, and Augusta vetches, all of 
which are recommended for growing in 
the South from fall seeding. Your 
county agent has ordered a large quan- 
tity of hairy vetch seed and will be glad 
to add the quantity you need to his order. 


Grapevines Make Too Heavy 
Growth 


“| HAVE never had my Delaware, Con- 

cord, and Niagara grapevines make 
such heavy vine and leaf growth. The 
grapes have begun to rot. What can I 
do to stop the rot?” 

Heavy foliage and exceptionally wet 
weather is proving disastrous to un- 
sprayed grapes. Cut out some of the 
new canes where they are thickest or 
where they are not wanted. Some of 
the lower leaves on the canes that are to 
remain may be clipped off. In doing this, 
remove canes and leaves so as to admit 
the greatest amount of sunlight. It is 
now too late to spray the varieties named. 
3esides, spraying, to be effective, should 
begin before growth starts in the spring 
and continue at intervals until a short 
while before the grapes are due to ripen. 
Next winter, when you prune and tie up 
your vines, remember that sunlight and 
air are necessary to the production of 
the best grapes and prune so as to make 
the best use of both. 


Rabbit Foot Clover 


‘Tl AM sending you a weed that I never 
saw until last year. It came m a 
part of the oat field and was turned 
down with the stubble, and late corn 
planted. In the parts of the field where 
the weed was, the corn made nearly twice 
as much as where it was not. What is 
it, and did it make the corn better?” 
This weed is rabbit foot clover, and 
we are quite sure that it made the corn 
better. Rabbit foot clover is found in 
many parts of Virginia and the Caro- 





this month and next:— 


6—Handling and Housing Farm Flocks. 

13—North Carolina Credit Unions. 

18—Tobacco Curing Barns. 

24—How to Use Lime on the Farm. 

68—Organization and Management of 
Fairs. 

75—Buckwheat Production. 

&4—Growing Sweet Sorghum and Making 
Sorghum Syrup 

&85—Soy Bean Pastures for Hogs. 

8—Community Club Programs. 


205—Insect Enemies of Cantaloupe, Cu- 
cumber, etc. 

234—Farm Drainage. 

23%—Farm Terracing. 


1916, March—Preventing Hog Cholera. 

1920, March (Sup.)—Producing Milk in 
North Carolina. 

1921, Sept.—Feeding Farm Work Animals. 

1915, June—Orchard Protection. 

1916, Dec.—Peach Growing. 

1918, Feb.—The Home Orchard. 

1921, March—Apple Insects and Diseases. 

1917, Dec.—Rotations and Tobacco Wilt. 

1919, Dec.—Diseases of Flue Cured To- 
bacco. 


the following, and mail to 
Raleigh, N. C. Write very plainly. 


X-mark in the above list. 





Valuable Bulletins Free to North Carolina Readers 


OLLOWING is a list of free bulletins, circulars, etc., issued by the 
North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service, that will help farmers 


Extension Circulars 


Experiment Station Bulletins 


Department of Agriculture Bulletins 


In order to get such of the above free bulletins, circulars, etc., as you 
wish, all you have to do ts to put an X-mark opposite the names of those 
circulars you need most (not more than four or five, we should say), fill in 
Agricultural Editor, State Extension Service, 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the bulletins, circulars, etc., I have checked with an 
‘ Yours very truly, 


87—Preserving Eggs for Winter Use. 

102—Sweet Sorghum Variety Test. 

103—Spraying Irish Potatoes. 

104—The Cotton Boll Weevil. 

108—Community Cotton Improvement. 

111—Soy Beans for Piedmont and Moun 
tain Sections. 

112—Spacing Cotton in 
Soils. 

122—The Farm and Home Garden Manual. 

123-The Farm Garden. 


North Carolina 


237—Tobacco Culture in North Carolina. 
239—Tobacco Fiea-Beetle. 
241—Soy Beans and Cowpeas. 


1920, Jan. (Sup.)—Wilt Anthracnose of 
Cotton. 

1912, June (Sup.)—Corn Culture. 

1914, May—Insect Enemies of Corn. 

1919, Aug.— Farm Weeds. 

1913, April—Some Important 
Feed Crops. 


Diseases of 


1921, Nov.—North Carolina: A Land of 
Horticultural Opportunity. 
1913, July—Leguminous Crops of North 


Carolina. 








is a legume, gathers nitrogen 
pound for pound of 
growth, is probably as good as crimson 
clover. Rabbit foot clover reseeds itself 
and comes up in the fall. It is very 
hardy but a little later to mature n 
crimson clover. One farmer tells us 
that he finds that it makes good ea 
spring Bermuda sod, and 
when followed by lespedeza, the two 
long grazing and help the Bermuda. 


Hay Good Hog Feed 


“TS IT true that alfalfa hay is fed to 
hogs in Kansas?” 


linas. It 
from the air, and 


grazing on 


Yes, and in many other states also, 
Alfalfa hay is excellent feed for hogs 
and poultry, too, especially when there 
is no pasture for them. Peanut, cowpea, 
and soybean hay are also good for hogs 
and are a valuable addition to their win- 
ter or dry lot feed. 


Drive on the Right Side—But 
Walk on the Left 


“SOMEBODY tells me that in walking 
on public roads I should walk on 
the left side. Is that correct?” 

It is. On this point Mr. H. K. With- 
erspoon, of the North Carolina Highway 
Commission, says: “It is against the law 
for pedestrians to walk on the right side 
of state highways. The reasons for this 
regulation are obvious. No traffic will 
be moving in their direction from the 
rear on that side of the road, 
motor vehicles keep to the right. On 
the left side of the road they will be 
facing any vehicle that is on that side 
of the road, whereas on the other side 
of the road they would have their backs 
to traffic. On the Ieft side of the road 
there is no danger of being run over.” 


since 


ss SF 


Feeding, Fitting, and Show- 
ing Farm Animals at Fairs 


V. Walborn, manager of the North 

Carolina State Fair, speaking at the 
recent North Carolina State Conven- 
tion, brought out some fine points about 
fitting and showing livestock at the fairs 
that were especially appropriate now 
that the fair season is near at hand. 

Feeding is one of the main essentials 
of fitting. No farmer should let his 
stock get thin and expect to fatten them 
in a short time. It pays to keep stock 
growing and in a presentable condition 
at all times on the farm. In condition- 
ing animals for the fair, start them 
gaining early, increase their feed grad- 
ually, and develop them slowly. 

When an animal is brought in the 
show-ring, first of all it should be clean. 
Then it should be fixed up so as to look 
best. You can’t afford not to clip, pol- 
ish horns, trim feet, and do the other 
things that help the appearance of the 
animal. 

Last but not least, when you are in 
the ring, “Show your animal.” Always 
see that it is standing in the position in 
which it looks best. Keep your eyes 
on your animal at all times and never 
let the judge see it when not showing 
off to best advantage. 

These three points—feeding, fitting, 
and showing should not only be remem- 
bered but practiced by every livestock 
farmer who is planning to show at his 
county or state fair this fall. 


es se 


NE and a half tons legume hay; 15 

bushels corn; 10 bushels oats; 3 tons 
corn silage or root crops; 300 pounds 
cottonseed meal; 300 pounds wheat bran; 
along with pasture, and a small amount 
of low protein hay, is enough to supply 
a balanced ration to a good milk cow 


for a year, says J. A. Arey, of the North ! 


Carolina Extension Service. 
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Orchard, Garden, and Home Grounds 


Five Things to Do in the 
Garden Now 


HEN planting fall potatoes 

drop the piece in the bottom of the 
furrow, step on it, and mash it in the 
soil. Cover at so as to keep the 
sunshine from dry- 
out the seed 
Cover at least 
seven inches 


lrish 


once 


ing 
soil. 
six to 
deep. 

2 Fall 
ter vegetables 
ually bring high 
prices. Cash in on 
this by putting in 
a liberal plant- 
be- 


and 


Win 
us- 





L. A. NIVEN 


now 

the different garden crops, 
what one plants now will deter- 
mine what will be in the garden during 
the fall and winter. 

3. To get good stands of 
such as parsnips, salsify, etc., 
row with boards or old sacks 
the best methods is to lay a 
on top of the row as 
finished. Then just 
to come up remove 
successful method is to 
pouring water on the 
order to keep the 


ing of 
caus 


small seeds, 
the 
of 
ms 
di- 
as 
beforc 
the 


cover 

One 
board 
rectly soon 
sowing is 
the seed begin 
board. Another 
cover with sacks, 
sacks occasionally in 
soil moist. 

4. Jn planting the fall crop of Irish 
potatoes, cut just before using. Keep 
them wrapped and covered with moist 
sacks. So far as possible do not cut 
more than 10 or 15 minutes ahead of 
the time they are to be planted. 

5. Fertilize turnips and rutabagas 
heavily, using 1,000 to 1,500 pounds to 


the acre of an 8-4-4 commercial fertili- 
zer. Plant cn a comparatively rich and 
a well prepared soil. 


What to Plant in the Garden 
the First Half of August 


LANT rutabagas, snap beans, .mus- 
tard, fall Irish potato&, radishes, and 
New Zealand spinach. 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 











~ 














] d Rations—.. ras’ 
Balanced Rations—.. raw? tw 
The Chronicles’ of the Cheerful Plowman 
because you are so lazy, so sluggish and 
so slow; your mind is dull and hazy 
and does not like to grow! You do not 
work and hustle t ake your lard and 
salt; you do not romp and rustle, you 
do not race and vault!” She should have 
blamed my _ ration, one-sided, 1 have 
thought; nobody in the nation will say 
that it was not ] was not rightly treat 
8 a TST) ed, that’s what you wish to say, yet 
Ss oe 6 ee eee oftentimes repeated we treat our cows 
M* auntie used t fill me on it pork that way! We stuff a cow with clover 
thrice a day, it used to sie kill both morning, noon and night, and when 
me and steal my breath away. She gave the year is over declare we've done it 
me boiled potatoes but greased them from right! Perchance we use alfalfa, agair 
the pork, while very few tomatoes were again, and now, omega clear to alpha, 
subject to my fork. My bread was soak one ration for a cow! We're careless, 
ed in gravy she made from bacon lard in a hurry, like auntie always was, s 
the stuff grew gray and wavy when it do not stop tg worry about effect and 
got cold and hard. My diet was so lardy, cause No cow through spring and win 
so greasy, and so “slick,” if 1 had not ter. through summer time and fall, can 
been hardy I reckon I’d been sick. Yet be a record sprinter at milking hour at 
autie used to scold me and say, “Here, all if in her daily living she does not 
here, you scamp; your daddy should have get the feeds, assorted, butter-giving, her 
sold you or swapped you for a tramp, nicely balanced needs! 
Set cabbage, collards, tomato, and cel- parts water. Dip tools in the same so- 
er) plants. lution. 
2. Laying by time is a good time to 


In the mountainous and Piedmont sec- 
tions of the Carolinas and Virginia, plant 
a fall crop of English peas. 

The above by no means a complete 
list of the things that should be planted 
in the garden at this time of the year, 
but those who will plant these and give 
them good attention will ‘Shave made a 
good start toward having a worth while 
fall and winter garden. 


Five Things to Do in the 
Orchard Now 


HEN cutting out blighted branches 
and cankers from pear and apple 
trees disinfect the wound with a corro- 
sublimate solution, made by dissolv- 
ing 1 part corrosive sublimate in 1,000 


cme 


(ue 


orchard, if it has been al- 


and unsanitary 


clean up the 


lowed to get in a weedy 


condition. While this being done rake 
up and pick up all diseased leaves, 
branches, rotten fruit, or other material 


of this kind that may be under the trees 


and burn it. 

3. Diseased or badly weakened fruit 
be very much helped by 

of high-grade commercial 
fertilizer at this time. Be careful, 
ever, and do not apply much, or 
more harm than good will be done. A 
couple of pounds will do for the two to 


trees can an 


application 
how- 


too 


four year old trees, and three to five 
pounds for the older trees 
Thousands of people all over the 


roadside markets 


country are finding 
profitable. Choice fruit offered for sale 
on a much traveled highway can be 


A Platform of Progress for 


North Carolina State Farmers’ Convention Adopts Rural 


Convention at its recent meeting in 

Raleigh unanimously adopted the 
following platform, setting forth its aims 
and hopes for North Carolina agricul- 
ture :— 


T co North Carolina Farmers’ State 


Meeting 21 years after its organiza- 
tion, the North Carolina Farmers’ and 
Farm Women’s Convention looks back 
with great pride at the progres Ss North 
Carolina farmers and North Carolina 
farming have made in +i period. 
North Carolina 21 years ago year after 
year hovered around twenty-second 
place in rank among the states in crop 
values. In recent years it has stood 
around fourth or fifth place. Our system 
of public schools and our system of pub- 
lic roads have been virtually revolu- 
tionized, while North Carolina’s leader- 
ship in public health work has also re- 
sulted in tremendous benefits to our ru- 
ral population. At the same time the 
achievements of the past 21 years 
should not cause us to pause in our ac- 
tivities but rather give us courage for 
gtappling with equally great problems 
which must be solved within the next 
-year period. 


We now call the attention of the 
State's leadership in all lines to the need 
for joining with our farmers in a pro- 
gram of rural progress as follows :— 


(1) We must develop our possibilities 
@s a livestock state. While North Caro- 
lina ranks high in total crop values, it 
still occupies a shamefully low and de- 
Blorable position in livestock values. 

gricultural leadership in the state and 
in every county should frankly recog- 
Rize this fact and earnestly set out to 
give the state the same creditable posi- 
in livestock production it now oc- 
= eapies in crop production. 





(2) We must frankly and courageous- 
ly readjust our farming in cotton 
tions to fil boll weevil conditions. A re- 
markably dry summer last year and an 
unusually severe winter this year have 
prevented normal weevil infestation for 
two summers in succession. We cannot, 
however, expect a continuation of such 
special dispensations of Providence, but 
must frankly recognize the fact that a 
mild winter followed by a wet summer 
will bring wholesale disaster to our cot- 
ton area any year unless our cotton 
growers adopt still more fully a thor- 
oughgoing live-at-home policy with cot- 
ton and tobacco as surplus crops. 


S@C- 


(3) We need a wiser forestry policy. 
Timber is steadily growing scarcer and 
higher-priced, and vast areas of our 


state can produce timber more profit- 
ably thaws any other crop. Important 
needs in this connection are, first, 


stricter legislation and an aroused pub- 
lic opinion to prevent forest fires, and, 
second, recognition of the fact that a 
good stand of timber is necessary to 
profits as surely as is a good stand of 
any other crop. 


(4) We must develop credit systems 
just and fair to agriculture. For land 
credit, farmers should turn more and 
more to the long-time loans with amor- 
tization features and low interest rates, 
avoiding the short-time land mortgages 
with possibilities of foreclosure - and 
heavy renewal charges, which have 
caused such loss and suffering in the 
past. For a _ short-time credit, there 
must be abolition of the old system of 
time prices under which farmers are 
often made to pay interest at the rate 
of & or 70 per cent in states where the 
legal rate of interest to business men is 
only 6 or 7 per cent. We demand a 
stricter enforcement of the law in this 
state limiting time prices to 10 per cent 





above cash prices, and further legisla- 
tion to make this act effective. 


(5) We must go forward with our 
program of educational progress. We 
heartily commend the movement for in- 
creasing the rural school term until 
country boys and girls have as good op- 
portunities for education as town boys 


and girls enjoy. And we _ especially 
commend the magnificent program of 
vocational education directed in this 
state by Prof. T. E. Browne, and we 
further ask for the revision of text- 
books in our public schools, especially 
our arithmetics, in such a way as to 


recognize farm work and farm business 
as fully as town work and town busi- 
ness, 


(6) We must continue 
improve and perfect the best possible 
marketing machinery for farmers, We 
commend the work of our codperative 
marketing associations. Both leaders 
and members should recognize that such 
organizations could not be perfected at 
first, but should frankly recognize any 
mistakes, resolve to profit by them, and 
aim at increas ing efficiency by the man- 
agement and increasing democracy on 
the part of the members. We ask that 
Congress make provision for better 
financing of codperatives by the passage 
of some bill along the general lines of 
that introduced by Senator E. D. Smith. 


our efforts to 


We also commend the activities of our 
State Division of Markets under the 
progressive leadership of Mr. George 


Oss. 


(7) We must continue to improve and 
develop the state’s taxation policy and 
we especially commend the appointment 
of a commission by the State Board of 
Agriculture, State College, State Uni- 
versity, and College for Women to in- 
vestigate and report on taxation in 


readily sold. Be sure, however, to offer 
only first-class fruit that is neat and 
tractive in appearance 

5. Keep stirring the soil in the orchard 
where a summer cover crop has not been 


planted. Running through with a disk 
harrow will be all that is necessary, 
provided one has kept the orchard free 
of weeds and grass up to this time. 


Five Things to Do About the 
Home Grounds Now 
peru we 
will ¢ 


ae after 


shrubbery 
period. Later pruning 
buds for next 
¢ iple should be 
as pruning at the 


the 


flowering 
the 
blooms. 
mind at 
wrong time 
beauty of flowering 
2. Weak, diseased, or ill-shaped branches 
shrubbery at any time 
noticed is 
When 


ground so 


oe 
Phis pr 


all times, 


destroy 


kept in 


will certainly destroy 


shrubbery 
may be cut from 
Whenever such brat 
the proper time to cut 
they cut, cut close 
as to give room 

3. Plant 
Put them in a 
yard, barn, 
and they will 
each summer 
perennials. 
The lawn will be 
an application oF 
monta or nitrate of soda at thts 
Five pounds to each thousand square 
feet of space is about the right amount. 
Scatter it very evenly the grass. 
Apply it just before a rain, If it should 
not rain soon after applying it, sprinkle 
the lawn to prevent the fertiliz- 
ing material burning the grass. Such 
an application will help to keep the 
grass green and in a growing condition 
during the hot, dry weather of late 
summer. Before applying thoroughly 
break up all lumps. 

5. Keep the flower beds worked and 
keep the blooms picked off regularly. 
Water them thoroughly if they get dry. 
Such treatment will prolong the bloom- 
ing season to avery considerable extent. 


Carolina 


Program 
North Carolina as it relates to agricul- 
ture. 

ff SF SES 


R.N. Pageand John McQueen 
Strengthen the Co-ops 


HE Progressive Farmer noted last 

week the appointment of Mr. Robert 
N. Page public director for the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Co- 
operative Association 


iches are 
them out 
to the 
new growth. 
lyhock 


some  holl 


are 
tor 
seed now. 
the garden, 
Plant now 
summer and 
they are 


borde r 
other place. 
bloom next 
thereafter, 


near 


or 
as 


much _ benefited 
sulphate of 


by am- 


time. 


over 


SO aS 


as 


The Vass Pilot, printed in Mr. Page’s 


own section of the state, says of the 
matter: 
“It is doubtful if the state could be 


end to the other and 
a better man for the place be found. 
Without any doubt the most valuable 
contribution Moore County has made to 
the general welfare of the State recent- 
ly is the acquisition of Mr. Page on the 
cotton board and John McQueen on the 
tobacco board. These men are both alike 
in their ability to see the practical side 
of the questions that will come before 
them and to reach positive and logical 
conclusions. The work that is in front 
of them is the establishment of a new 
idea in crop marketing, which directly 
affects crop production, and that is why 
their appointment is so vital. Neither 
of these men will follow a wrong lead 
very far, nor will either of them hesi- 
tate to follow a right lead regardless of 
where it takes them.” 


et SF SF 


NE or two friends have written us 

about the authorship of the poem, 
“A Georgia Volunteer,” which we re- 
cently published. It was written by 
Mary Ashley Townsend. 


combed from one 
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Mrs. W.N Hutt, Edi lor 


















The Housewife’s Calendar 
ONDAY. 


should be 
should not be 


lugust 1].—Silk garments 
ironed while damp but 
sprinkled. Sprinkling gives 


silk a spotted ippearance 

Tuesday luqust 

?—Water that is 
boiled tor baby's 
drinking should be 
prepared daily and 
kept covered and in 
the ice box or a 
cool, airy pl ice, A 
hot kitchen or light 
cupboard is not 





suitable. 

Wednesday, Au- 
gust 13—When you cut buttons from a 
worn garment slip them on a large safe- 
ty pin. Matching ones then will be to- 
gether when wanted 


MRS. HU iv T 


August 14.—A trained nurse 
a cold 
sponge every morning. Anyone 
can do it with a jug of water, a wash 
cloth and a bath mat in even the tiniest 
bedroom. 


Thursday, . 
says one aid to keeping cool ts 


down 


Friday, August 15—lf you are going 
on your vacation soon you will find one 
of the D shaped, rather flat hat boxes 
made of shiny black leather as useful as 
it is good looking. These come 
cral sizes and besides holding one’s best 
hat without crushing have room for 
many other things. 


in sev- 


16.—Iced tea be- 
as the 


Saturday, August 
comes a joy to the eye as well 
palate if the ice is first put in a bag and 
crushed with a mallet, then placed in a 
bowl and decorated with sprigs of mint, 
sections of lemon, and perhaps a few 
cherries. 

August. 17.—In your desire to 
do not for- 
A man 


Sunday, 
do the great things in life 
get the little acts of politeness. 
of learning has said, ‘Courtesy is a sci 
ence of the highest importance. It is 
like grace and beauty of the body, 
which charm at first sight and lead us 
on to further friendship.” 


When Using Molasses 
REAT 
molasses is used to act as the acid 

with soda. Modern molasses is entire- 
ly different in respect to its acidity, be- 
ing always much less acid than of old. 
It is safer to allow not more than a 
quarter of a teaspoon of soda to a cup 
if the molasses is bought 
in bulk. Use baking powder for the rest 
of the leavening If the 
canned, it may have practically no acidity 
whatever, and baking powder should be 
used instead of any 


FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


caution must be taken when 


of molasses, 


molasses 1s 


soda. 














What I am Trying to Accom- 
plish With My Ballot 


HEN I received the ballot it was 

with much the same sensation as 
that which beset me when I donned my 
first pair of khaki breeches for a moun- 
tain hike. 


” 


“Surely,” I said to myself, 
a masculine thing. 


“they are 
Dare I put ’em on?” 
But just as the breeches seemed sen- 
sible and necessary when the hike was 
well begun, so now “votes for women” 
scem but a means to an end; the train- 
ing of a more intelligent citizenship. 


The first thing which impressed me 
in my new found estate was the tre- 
mendous ignorance of the men whom I 
questioned concerning my duties, rights, 
and privileges as a voter. The next 
was the trivial thirgs which determine 
the way a vote is cast at the polls. 





I’m votin’ for him because his name 
comes first.” 

“Yeah, me too But Tim for change 
No old ones for me,’ 

These are 


the primary 


remarks actually heard at 
| began to read and discuss with my 
husband, newspaper and magazine arti- 
les which [ had tively skipped 
over before We study the 
personality of each ¢ 


misting 
began to 
uididate as he was 


revealed in speeches and in print I 


found that [| was eaining a broader out- 


look upon life and was realizing a 
keener interest in topics of state and 
national importance. 


Now we have something of absorb- 
ing interest to talk when our old 
topics are exhausted. Our children are 
interested and ask questions. We have 


independence of opinion and discussion 


about 


without disagreement. 

{ want my vote to say that 
than party or platform, 
heart are the issues of 


person- 
ality is bigger 
for out of the 


lit lo have a great state we must 
have wise and good men to determine 
its policies \ state is only a compo- 
who govern it, so l am try- 
office the 


most progres 


site of those 
ing with my ballot to put into 
man who is the cleanest, 


sive and most intelligent, regardless of 
party. 


PATTIE 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES — | 


VAUGHN HOLMAN 








Some Conveniences I Hope to 
Put in My Home 


Y OBSERVATION I 

that there are a great many conveni 
ences that do not require very much 
money expended to get them; only time, 
labor, and the odds and ends that are 
found on every farm. Last winter af- 
ter making several observation visits I 
made out a list of inexpensive conveni- 
ences that I hope to put in our own 
home. 


have learned 


Timely Hints on Keeping Baby Healthy in Summer 











Keee BABY IN A 
SHADY PLACE, WHERE 
THere's A CooL 
BREEZE 

















Give Him PURE MILK AND 












PURE WATER To DRINK 








NCO TT 


Perorect dim 
FROM ELIES AND 
MOsQuiToes 








1, The first 
screened-in 
cost over $6 and the 


thing on my list is a 
This will not 
screening, can be 
when 


back porch. 


put on some day work 1s uot 
pressing. 

thing is a 
This is being built from a dis- 


carded washstand. 


The second service 


wagon. 


3. The third is a home-made kitchen 
cabinet It can be made from lumber 
we already have. The paint and hinges 


will be the only cost 

The fourth is a self-heating iron 
| have found that a very 
one can be bought for $5 and the fuel 
that is burned in it will cost only three 
or four dollars a year. 

5. A porch table and magazine tray 
combined is my fifth item. This costs 
only a trifle; for it is made from a box 
three feet long and one and one-half 
feet wide mounted on legs and painted 
green to match the other porch furni- 
ture. 

6. A home-made 
sixth on my list. 
deal of hot work. 

7. Kor my seventh T have 
bath room. I am going to use a small 
house in the back yard since 1] 
at this time have ii in the house. Its 
furnishings will consist of a folding 
bath tub, a small discarded stove, buck- 
ets, a kettle, and a chair. 

8. A sink on the back porch and one 
in the kitchen are the eighth. Pipes will 
be connected with the sinks and carry 
the water away from the house. 


satisfactor y 


cooker is 
a great 


fireless 
This will save 


planned a 


cannot 


9, Ninth come closets for every bed- 
room. These can be built on any rainy 
day by some member of the family who 
is handy with the tools. 


10. The tenth and last number on my 
card is a food chopper. 

Everything I have mentioned and a 
great many other conveniences can be 
added to every farm home if the boys 
and girls will work together and with 
their parents to get them. Let’s make 
the Southern farm homes the best in 


the land. A FARM GIRL. 
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Hie baby should have special care im 

summer, not only because it is help- 
less and stays put, but because a great 
deal depends on how the baby has got- 
ten through the long, exhausting summer 
as to the amount of resistance left 
against the pneumonias, influenza, and 
diseases of that kind that are most 
prevalent in winter. 

Keeping Cool—The baby should have 
the very coolest place around the house 
ind should be dressed in cool, comfort- 
able clothes. Diapers should be changed 
often as chafing is more apt to occur 
in summer than winter. 

Protecting the Baby.—The baby should 
be well protected from flies, mosquitoes, 
and other insects. Insects not only irri- 
tate and worry but often carry diseases, 


especially the bowel diseases, typhoid 
fever and malaria. If the porch is not 
screened, then put the baby in a kiddy 


coop, with mosquito netting around it. 


Food and Water—The baby should 
have the purest and freshest milk, and 
clean, cool, wholesome water from a 
well or pump that is kept in sanitary 
condition, Orange juice and tomato juice 
are most wholesome during the hot 
months. 


Sleep—As the baby should spend a 
great portion of its early life in sleep, 
17 to 18 hours a day, it should have a 
cool, quiet, airy place in which to sleep, 
well protected not only from insects 
but from rats, cats, and dogs. 


DR. F. M. REGISTER. 








THE LITTLEST FOLKS 
Correct English 


ORGET your 











algebra if you must 

and your French and many _ other 
things you have learned while in_ this 
school,” said a high scheol principal to 
his pupils, “but do not forget to use 
correct English. It is the talisman that 
will open many a door. to you.” 

Correct English is like being clothed 
in cleanliness in that it gives a person a 
sense of self-respect and brings to him 
from others a consideration that might 
not otherwise be accorded. Yes, the 
returns for a little care in the use of 
English are exceedingly well 
while for social, financial, and 
other good reasons. 


worth 
a dozen 


Faulty English is partly pronuncia- 
tion and partly syntax and partly lazy 
speech. “Wuz” for “was” is an_ illus- 


tration of pronunciation; “Was you g0- 
ing there?” for “Were you going 
there?” of syntax; and “Wereyugoin’” 
for “Where are you going?” of lazy 
speech. It is in the home, more,—imuch 
more—than in the school that the child 
gains a respect for precise English. It 
does pay for parents to watch their owt 
English. 


THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 











Rouge 
WENT to a party the other day. At 


the door were two sweet, wholesome 
girls of about seventeen. Both, I ob- 
served, had used paint, one with art, the 
other with crudeness. The first had a 
mere tint up between eye and ear: ™ 


The Progressive Farmer’ 
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fact, had I not known her accustomed 
pallor 1 would not have seen it at all. 
J] just would have noticed that she was 
jovely. The second girl had flaring red 
nose the color of poor skimmed 
milk and cheeks like slices of beet 
One had enhanced the art of nature; the 
r had mortified it. 
t this same party there were two 
women, one serving tea, one fruit punc h, 
he former had a _ strange purplish 
laver of color over a very white pow 
der The other had a little color on 


also but it had been chosen with regard 
own col The powder, too, 
had been chosen with prudence and con- 
cern. The and 
softened the paint until her complexion 


oring. 


to her 


creamy powder covered 





was a soft duskine 

Far be it from The Progressive 
Farmer to advocate face paint. But 
since it is as popular as it is, we urge 


use of it to choose it 
complexion, to con- 
glaring day 
it only 


you who make 
with regard to the 
sider whether the 
or lamp shaded evening, to 


time be 
apply 


bv the aid of care, skill, a good mirror, 
and a good light. 
\ll face coloring is better for an un- 


derlying application of vanishing cream. 














All face powder and paint should be 
removed every night by the aid of a 
clean, soft cloth and a soft, good-quility 
cleansing cream for the sake of the fu- 
ture complexion. 
MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 
The Half-moon Patch 
HERE are two uses for the half 
moon patch; one is at knee or elbow 
where the straight edge can be caught 
into the seam and the rounding one can 


be made to cover the weak places around 


the hole: and the other place for it is 


on or under a wavy zig-zag pattern 
where a straight edge might be less 
easily made inconspicuous, 





DAD IN THE KITCHEN 
A Rack for Pans 


ty \SH! bang! slam! clang! went 
something in the kitchen just as the 
family was sitting down to dinner with 
the minister and his wife. 

“The pot lids have fallen off the shelf 
again,” small son said with a grin. 

“Son,” Dad said, “how would you like 
to make a pot-lid rack for Mother with 











those tools of yours?” 

“T don’t know how, Father.” 

“You make two V shaped pieces for 
ends and tack them together on two 
sides with a few slats. Nail one of the 
slatted sides to the wall, near the stove, 
and slip the lids into the unslatted side 
of the V. Of course two of the strips 
must meet at the bottom or the lids will 


fall through.” 
white 
minister’s 


“I suggest you paint it a pretty 
for your mother,” said the 
wife. 

Mrs. for the sug- 


“Thank you, Price, 


: = 
gestion. 








A GAME TO PLAY | 





Weavers 


a Weavers, two or three circles of 

players are formed. One person from 
each circle is chosen starter. Starters 
drop out and others clasp hands, Ata 
given signal, each starter weaves in and 
out under the arms of his group. When 
he reaches his place again the next on 
hi right becomes weaver, and so on un- 
til each person in turn has been weaver 


The 
wins, 


circle to get back to its starter first 





TRY IT ON FATHER 
Corn Flake Cookies 











Two cups corn flakes, cup sugar, pinch 

salt, % cup shredded cocoanut, 2 egg 
|. Whites beaten stiff. Mix dry ingredients and 
stit into the egg whites.” ‘Bake in little 


‘daps ‘in cookie pan: Mh d’‘4low ‘oven till thor- 


" Sughly browned. aj 











| Address letters to “Uncle PE’ care of The Progressive Farmer 








Facts Everybody Should 
Know About Mosquitoes 


[4k Boys and Girls:— 
“Come here and look at the ig- 
gle tails,” shouted Sammy's ter 
Mary. Going around the corner of the 

house, Sammy and his mother found 

Mary looking into the rain barrel. She 

was having lots of fun watching the 

“wiggle tails’ come to the top of the 

water, and then when she would hit tl 

side of the barrel they would return t 

the bottom. 

“T’'ll bet you didn’t know that ‘wiggle 


quitoes,” said Sammy 
as if she 
“Well, it 
declared 
mosquitoes came 
water in this bar- 
three days, 


tails’. For 


tails’ baby mos 
Mary 
what he 
funny, but 
“Some grown 
and laid eggs on the 
rel. In just about two or 

the eges hatched into ‘wiggle 


are 


looked didn’t believe 
sounds 


mighty 
Sammy. 


said. 

7S 380, 
1 

aiong 








several days the ‘wiggle tails’ will grow 
and then they will shed their skin and 
fly away as full grown mosquitoes 

think it mighty funny that the ‘wiggle 
tails’ come to the top of the water, but 
they have a reason for doing i They 
breathe through a place in their tail 
and when they come to the top they push 
the tip of their tails above the water to 
get air. Now watch them when they 


come up.” 


“So this is where the mosquitoes 
came from that have been bothering us 
at night. We'll just empty the water 
out of the barrel,” said Sammy's mother 
Turning to Sammy and Mary she said 
“IT want you children to go over this 
place and empty all the tin cans, pails, 
and barrels that have water in them.” 

“What about the pond and_ the 
stream down in the mend: w? We can’t 
empty them,” said Sammy. 

‘| don’t think there is much danger 
in these two places,” answered Sammy's 
mothe “Mosquitoes will not breed in 
running water, and the fish, water 
striders, and other insects will eat the 





‘wiggle tails’ in the pond. Tt 























wet, Marshy piace dow! t meadow 
1 cant be araine¢ have 
r pour tle <« te 
oil will keep the ‘wig from 
pushing heir ils out to get 1? Of 
course without r they will soon di 
Mother, why ¢ want to kill 
li the funr iV acting wiggle t. 
Mary 
protect our healt she answere¢ 
common kind oi osquitoes ha 
ria germs inside their bodic 
they bite us, they eave some ol 
the germs beneath the ski d so cause 
s to e malaria Many peo] le think 
that mosquitoes cannot live unless they 
bite people. But thi not true. Mos 
quitoes commonly live on the juices of 
tender plants d of them live ‘ 
die without ever g tasted blood 
The me squitoes that bite 1 are mother- 
mosquitoes as the tainer-mos¢ toes 
cannot bite.” 
M othe salt Ne Vv eagerly “7 
KNOW ow to tell t T 1 the 
m< nosqul ine Tl nos- 
quito, wher ok { it were 
standing on its heac Now the comnx 
mosquit tanc s head <¢ 1 
vel with the boc 
UNCLE P. ] 


A Poultry Club Member 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
I JOINED the poult 


ago and it has pre ved to he 





club thre« years 


one oOo} 





the wisest, most interesting. and profit- 
able things I have eve aon 

I ordered three settings of Rhode Is- 
la Red eggs and had excellent results 
from all except one I raised 21 baby 
chicks and with these launched on my 


little poultry career Mother wasn” 
much in sympathy th my “big gawky 
hicks’ she termed them, because she 

d always raised Leghort \fter the 
first year I had so thoroughly convinced 
er that my poultry beat hers that she 
sold out and turned the poultry busi- 
ness over to me. I have increased my 
flock and now have 100 choice hens 





Our Pattern 


2070 





2149—One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yard 
40-inch material with 1 d cor 

rasting color 

eesideina made Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 4 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure Size 36 requires 2% 


yards 36-inch material with 2% yards 
of %-inch contrasting color 


270—Slenderizing Design—Cut in sizes 








36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches 1717—New one-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 
bust measure Size 3% requires 3% 16 years, 3%, 38, 4), 42, and 4 inches 
yards 40-inch material with 1% yards bust measure. Size % requires 
%-inch contrasting color yards 32-inch or wider material 
Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). The, summer hook of fashions contains over 300: styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete s¢yen-lesson course in dmessmaking, etc. rice 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
4 - r 4 * rs ‘a 


Department 





1656—Neat Porch or Morning Dress.—Cut 


in sizes 34, 36 38, 40, 42, and 4 
Size % re 
material wit! 
color 


hes bust measure 
1ires 2 yards %-inch 
yards 36-inch contrasting 


2088—Pantie Dress for Little Girls.—Cut 


in sizes 4, 6, 8 10 ind 12 year 

Size & require 14% yards 32-inch ma 
terial with 2% yards inch con 
trasting color 


. would have, 
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which I value at an average of $4 each. 

The first year I sent the best of my 
poultry to the cour state, and Pine- 
hurst fairs and wor! prizes at each, 
| is gave me a boost Phx second year 
n profits increased \s I had had 

ry good uccess, last fall ] decided to 
go into poultry on a larger scale. First 
| bought incubators with a capacity of 
900 eggs Then | built two brooder 
houses and bought two brooders which 
vill each care for 300 chicks 

Late last year I put my incubators 
to work, and with the exception of one 
hatch which was chilled and deve loped 
white diarrhea, I have had fine luck. 
The life history of most of my chicks 


1as been from incubator to brooder and 





from brooder to frying pan, but I have 
sold several hundred day old chicks 
and have hatched in all over 2,000 baby 
hicks | have already sold more than 
enough to pay all my expenses and still 
have 800 chicks on hand. 

Now will anyone say that club work 
doesn't pay? It has with me. I am 
now 15 and in the tenth grade, and F 
expect my chicks to think enough of 
their little mistress to send her through 

lege DOLLETTA BOST. 

Stanly County, N. C 

Editor’s Note-—One of the most in- 
teresting things about Dolletta’s letter 
was that it was written on stationery with 
her own letterhead, bearing her name, 
address, busines and cuts of two fine 
Rhod, Jsland Ked cha ACHS, And the 
letter was written in a firm, well formed 
and, as clear as print. We wish it had 
been possible to print facsimile copy 
of it on this page so all our “7 to 17” 
readers could see it for themselves. We 
congratulate Dolletta on her success 
with poultry, and think it more than 
likely that they can send her through 
college. 


The True Story of a Pet 
Squirrel 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


(y= day a 
ing through the 
a brook. Looking up, we 
the fork of a maple tree. I climbed up 
to the and a baby squirrel jumped 
to the ground. My friend threw his cap 
over it, and I brought it home and put 
until I could make a cage. 


were stroll- 
and came to 
saw a nest in 


friend and | 


W oods 


nest, 


it in a box 
little squirrel with 
soon found that I would 


l began feeding the 


spoon, ar d it 


not harm it and would eat from my 
hand. I kept it caged until it learned 
its name, which was Frisky. I began 
setting him free by closing all the doors 


and turning him loose in the house. He 
soon became so much at home he could 
be trusted to go anywhere. He climbed 
over all the trees in our lawn. He quit 
his cage and made a bed in an out- 
house, in the pocket of a discarded pair 
of trousers, hanging up there. 

I found Frisky the most interesting, 
cunning, and sanitary pet I ever had. 
He was always up early, except on rainy 
days, and would come to be let in. If 
we didn’t open the door for him, some- 





times he would bark. He did many cute 
things, and worked hard burying nuts, 
scratching a hole in the ground, taking 
a nut at a time in his teeth, and press- 
ing it into the hole, then covering it 
with dirt. We still find nuts he buried. 


One day he wandered over to a neigh- 
bor’s. The neighbor knew he must be 
someone's pet, but said he was too fat 
not to kill, so after giving him some 
peanuts from his hand, he picked up a 
stick and killed him. We looked every- 
where for Frisky and called and asked 
people about him. It nearly broke our 
hearts when we found out how the man 
had deceived our lovely pet and killed 
him. HENRY DYER. 

Tallapoosa County, Ala. 

Editor's Note-—Henry didn’t like to 


end his story of his pet with its being 
killed so heartlessly and cruelly, but it 
had to be included in the true story of 
Frisky'’s life. I am sure the squirrel 
been happier if you , had 
found two,to have for pets and let. them 
keep. each other. company. 
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The Progressive Parmer 


Farm News and Suggestions 


Use and Care of Farm Ma- broken by careless handling will dast for enough, harrow over and sow the seed 


A 5 years. All partsg subject. to wear are The harrowing will conserve the mois 
chinery in August renewable at a small cost, and if the ture until the plants get a good start, 

. P ' machine is kept in good re pair it will then they will care for themselves. 
RAINS must be used to keep work do sati factory work indefinitely One other point is, the crop should 
which can be done at almost any ; = 


tin ut of the way of rush work. 1 he Watch the lubrication on your auto- 
me ¢ Oo e < oO ( x 7 . . . , + > . ‘| 
neti { is that do rush work mobile, tractor, mowing machine, wagon, ably the best to use at the rate of 150 
season demands la we oO S orK 


hee ' and other machinery if you would get to 200 pounds per acre. Any good com 
ut we must use our “a Bein ae ee ‘ aT 

‘ the most. satisfactory service and re- plete fertilizer, however, will answer 
brain and note- 


fertilized. Acid phosphate is prob 


duce the cost of operation to the mini- Surely if one goes to the expense of 

mum. Carefully follow the oiling chart Purchasing the clover seed, it will pay 

when oiling the machine. Keep the oils tO use every means to secure a good 
. . _— Tt y 

i ale and greases protected from grit and COP. W. M. PERRY 

ru we 7 ( . . ; rleaye D4 

a ws (Mec dust Use a small quantity of oil at Pittsylvania County, Va 

The odd jobs must ? : 

: regular intervals rather than an excess 
be done during the 


books if we wish to 
do the other work 
vhen ther is no 


-casionally ° ) ° 
lack season. a ie ¥ ar 
The repairing of Continue frequent and shallow culti- Grain Mai ket Review 
i i y ° ° . » 
vation with heel-sweeps, harrows, and HEAT prices were forced to new 
cultivators until the potato, cane, corn, high levels during the 
cotton, and other crops are practically Jyly 26 by continued 


MR. ALFORD harness, gear, and 
farm implements week ending 
and machines is the first job that should ie unfavorable crop 
be finished in August. Farmers are al- mature. Never allow grass and weeds news, principally from the Canadian 
ways very busy in September, October, to make seed of crust to remain IOP gpring wheat area, according to the 
and November and the rainy days can any length of time. weekly grain market review by the 
all be used to good advantage ginning There should first be water, and lots United States Department of Agricul- 
cotton and marketing cotton and other of it on the farm and in the home, This _ ture. 
crops. It will soon be time to plant Means pumps, hydraulic rams, tanks, Continued dry weather with only occa- 
oats, rye, barley, wheat, crimson and gasoline engines, windmills, and s0 On. sional showers throughout the spring 
bur clovers, and vetch and alfalfa, and After water comes a good lighting sys- wheat area in Canada was very unfav- 
for this reason it is very important that tem, This means a mantle | lamp, aN orable to the growth of the crop and it 
all implements and machinery be put in acetylene system or an electric lighting js ynofficially estimated that this year’s 
first class condition at an early date. system. The septic tank is the best crop will be only about one-half as large 
o- [It is hot in August and we are sorely — = gh age ni ae tere ~~ last year’s unusually large crop. It 
She was the twentieth tempted to idle the month away, but all sewage from the — aa FORD 4 still too early, however, to determine 
victim} repair work may be Ss die a _ & big ‘ RD. eer ee Serres of vom crap and 
ee en ak tates Oh i giileailin tn tales 2 weather conditions will continue to be a 
factor during the next few weeks. Late 


One—two — three — four— they disap- the implements and machines to pieces Three Factors to Consider in : | ld’ | 
ad a si est reports concerning the world’s wheat 


eared! Nineteen beautiful, wealthy New 

ork society girls—swept into baffling, is this method of repairing implements ~ ° ° Cl ‘ BS 
erie os the onan iy ye oe = und machines insures the discove ry of Sowing Crimson over crop covering about fo per cent of the 
sacks the apartment of a master criminal. all broken and badly worn parts, makes —_ . . . s , Northern Hemisphere indicate a reduc- 

’ : | RIMSON clover is one of our most ef- 4; ¢ 76 

ends a black book. in it are the names it possible to thoroughly clean all parts NLM IN CLOVE 5 ¢ ST C tion of about 375,000,000 bushels 
of the nineteen missing girls, And the 20th ghiy clean ¢ i 
name is hers! Suddenly, shadowy figures and to lubricate all wearing parts and, 
dart at him from the doorways ‘ ‘ a 

“Follow this most thrilling of all serials— most important of all, makes 1 machine ures than almost any other. This is pushels larger tl , 
**Into the Net."’ Written by Richard E. expert out of the farmer. The bent parts ; , yushels larger than last 
Enright, Police Commissioner of New York “oot Seitiiitel otal tte Teall due to the fact that it is sowed in the  pjgher prices will 

“ Sn — » y, ; sno « é 4 ( < ? é . . . o . 

Watch every police department go into - 5 . . : summer when there is the imminent 
action at ono time—motorcycles, mounted worn parts replaced. Every part should : E 
men, armored motors, harbor squads and he ti Niger one i eapgeicont: danger of drouths while the plants are 
aeroplanes! ‘‘Into the Net”’ is the great- re t lorough y cleanec and the wearing vound The 
ont police @ dre — ae ve r filmed Ask to aco * parts oiled or greased before they are port int points will, to a great extent 
at your theatre—it’s a Pathéseria a c S , ‘ F , i 
the coupon below for ‘“‘Crime Detection put together. ‘limin » the dange f losing c i 
Methods of the New York Police,”’ written ; , . . climinat. 5 e danger of losing out in 
by Commissioner Enright. After the implemegts and machines getting this crop started. oead | ‘ ; 
have been cleaned and all broken and The at several of the Central Western mat 


e seedbed is the first thing to be Vhile re F te 
, badly worn parts replaced, the cutting A T ae . "ee eng Kets. While there was sufficient demand 
considered. The farmer who prepares 4, a] 5, the tevene GMeriaws the baci 
parts should be sharpened and the wear- a. to absorb the larger offerings the cash 
[ tl ubri L TI : a fine, deep seedbed invites failure. market developed a. slightly weaker 
y ‘ ve ’ » “CC . . ark ‘ slig reake 
—Ka —e weiciognt le enure Cases have been observed where such . 


; : . tone 
a = ere ay bis 
Cp implement or machine should then be a bed has been prepared, and the ex- . a 
Pathé Exchange, painted to protect the wooden and metal . Pag More favorable weather caused im- 


85 West 45th St. New York ae he debe ook cen Mc, eee sced put in liberally. It came ssecleail niin: ‘aincutenie Ai a tems ts 
Gentlemen: Please send mo Commis- : lo ing the fife . bi . tn ; up only to die, except along a beaten 1 f: aie = di a synthe 
; sioner Enright’s book, protonging the Hi of the implement ot pathway. The idea then, is to have a ng farmers were dispose d to market 
FREE machine, it does much more satisfac- well-compacted seedbed. Wheat stub- their corn more freely 
CHIME DETECTION tory work. ble disked shallow is fine for crimson There were no new developments in 
en = Noma Planters, erain drills, fertilizers and clover. the oats market during the week but 
lime sowers, and other machines used The next important point is the time the market followed that of others 
for fertilizing and planting fall sowed for seeding. It is exactly wrong to sow ®'4!S. 
crops should be carefully examined and the seed when the land is dry, imme- Following are. prices quoted on hay 
put in first class condition as soon as diately after its preparation. The seed and grain at some of principal markets 
the rush work is over. Orders should sprout very easily. A light shower will last week: 
be placed for implements and machines start the plants growing. A following Mat deste has: ‘Cincionadl. 223. 
that will be needed right away so that dry spell will then likely kill the plant- Richmond, $28; Atlanta, $26. No. 2 tim 
there will be no delay at planting time. lets. After the land is prepared, it is othy; Cincinnati, $21 Richmond, $26.50 ; 


Dependab € owerlu Few parts of the average farm ma- better to wait seeding until after a Atlanta, $25. No. 1 alfalfa: Kansas 


E-B TRACTOR chine are subject to wear and if not good rain. Just as soon as it is dry City, $19.50: St. Louis. $16.50; Atlanta 


$30 Standard alfalfa Kansas City, 


$18.50; Atlanta, $26. 


vi nan 1 ; : ts 

BEFORE you tavert (e:oey HOG PRICES AND PORK PRODUCTION No. 2 hard winter wheat: Kansas City, 
all about the different makes. $1.21 to $1.32; St. Louis, $1.31 to $1.33 

For your information we = N oe Fae : ; of 
have issued attractive book- PER 100 o. 2 red winter wheat: Kansas City, 
lets which fully describe the $1.3314 to $1.35: St. Louis, $1.38 to $1.40 
E-B 12-20 Kerosene Tractor POUNDS in , ni ean ied aii 4 
== Semereny otnived be P No. 2 yellow corn: Kansas City, $1.07; 
the most dependable and most . pare . " ie 
economical tractor for all- St. L fica $1.11 e No. 3 white Es 
around work, Its 12 H.P. at Kansas City, $1.05; St. Louis, $1.11. No. 
+ 4 ot yo pane Ay Kapha... 3 white oats : Kansas City, 52 to 53 cents; 
farm operation. St. Louis, 55% cents. 

The E-B Tractor has always 


been an outstanding value, CHICAGO AVERAGE HOG PRICES a <a 
but at the new low price is PD Sam Johnson's talk last week 


in this 

fective land improvers, but it is the year’s crop. The carry over on July 1 
one crop in which there are more fail- was between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 
year and the 
tend to reduce con- 
sumption below that of last year. 

The corn future market held firm 
throughout the week but the higher 
prices brought out larger offerings from 
country points and receipts were larges 


observance of a few im- 














without question the greatest 
buy in the whole tractor Geld. ; convince you that the cheapest fer- 
eta e tacts ri = . - 
day for free booklets and price 4, tilizer comes out ot the sort of sacks 
and pai oe i — wr he described? If so it is time to be or- 
tion whatever. dering lime and clover seed so as to 

have several hundred thousand little 


inplenent Co, | “fertilizer factories,” as he calls young 


(INCORPORATED 


Business Founded 1852 HOGS SLAUGHTERED UNDER x onal ee gee working for you next 
~ errabarg , FEDERAL INSPECTION winter and spring. 
ff 


Re Re R 
. N ADDITION to the deaths of other 
The number of hogs slaughtered in 1923 ran consistently higher than in 1922, while T . * e 7 
prices averaged lower. Slaughterings in January and February, 1924, were larger than North Carolina farm leaders noted 
In ne gg eggien ig enw a oreneen below _ eg ogg er = | of last week we should have mentioned the 
overproduction as been passed. une, 1924, scems to have been slightly higher lan ond } > _ 
a year previous owing to liquidation caused by high .corn prices. passing of Mr. A. P. Cannon, for 20 
Hog prices early in“the year started out lower than in 1923 but gradually gained years a faithful member of the North 
and June was slightly higher than a. year previous. The market should gradually Carolina State Board of Agriculture 
work higher, subject to the seasonal fluctuations, although it is likely to be some time f h = di * 
before a profitable level compared with corn is reached. rom the tenth congressional district, 


Without 

obligation 

send me new low 

price and free book- 

let describing E-B 12-20 
‘ac 
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d ‘ FREIGHT PREPAID. 


SEE WHY THIS This may be just 
ROOFING CAN’T LEAH | the Roofing you 
have been looking for. Send for free samples today 
and see how roofing locks together and 
how the nali heads are covered up. 


OVER 64 DIFFERENT| We make and sell 
HINDS OF ROOFING | Roofing and Siding 
for every house or building. Also Steel Shingles 
and Red and Green Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roof- 
ing. Our Double Crimp Roofing has two tall 
Crimps on each edge. Nochancetoleak. Pat- 
ent Nails, Hammer and Shears given with each or- 
der Cet our free book for freight paid prices. 


YOU SAVE 
THE PROFIT 











One big slashing cut now brings 
down our prices to about the 


same price as beforethe war. But next month 
prices may be higher. Now is the time to put 
that new top on your house, barn and other build- 
ings. Now while prices are down to rock bottom. 


SEND FOR FREE Send Today for 
BOOK AND SAMPLES Big Free Samples 


and Roofing Book and Special Cut Prices. 
You willbe delighted with the low prices and 
fine quality of material. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale factory 

rice. Get Fire Proof, Guaranteed Roofing, Direct 

rom the Factory. Freight Paid. Ard keep in 
your own pocket profits othem would get. Address 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY, 



















































Dept Savannah, Ga. 
T CATCH FIRE 
A> 2 
SEND FOR) SERS SSS 
SSA SS SESS 
ca ISSR 
4BUILDIN > SSS 
ES ele) Ge SNARES 
DIRECT TO YOU - FREIGHT PAID 
Loose Panel Front 
7] Pleated Foulard 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES 
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THIS FREE 
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mazing sale price pos 
sible. Be quick - only 


eh oe 














VOLS ¥ & 4% one to a customer. 
; « 4 mat Bodyof dress fashioned 
7 hyn | ame from good quality Ray 
Vk 4% a on (silk and cotton mix 
ry f $ (544 ture, that looks and 
ra “At W428 feels like genuine Tus 
rat ey 448 sah silk). The work of a 
i 1 pa pgm master designer is the 
a ¢ HE amart loose pane! front 
P a ‘of Pleated Foulard and 
Spanish Artificial Silk 
A Lace. Elbow length 
sleeves set th 
R Spanish Lace panels 
tl 4 Self material girdle 
2 | ught on left side in 
4 front with contrasting 
$s a olor rosett y 
Ea tailoredin every detail 
4 You will be proud of 
Wh i it in any company. You 
: he will call it the biggest 
oO B a ay bargain of your life 
Blache 
DBD Ae aft 
af 
E IE ata MONEY 
ts Wordsand picturescan 
L not portray the fine 
uty of this pretty 
ode). Order itatourrisk. Pay 
and 
postage. If after try on you are not de 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL 
ORDER le 
Dept. $2357 CHICAGO 





PasWazdin 
‘Business 
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A Let Us Train You oO 
for Business 





Fenmanship, Bookkeeping, Banking, Machine 
Bookkeeping, Accounting and Auditing, Theory 
and Practice 

Secretarial Courses, Letter Writing, Typewrit- 
ing, Shorthand, Specialized Training for high- 
Class office work 


CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGES 








ASHEVILLE, N. C. SPARTANBURG, S. C 
lenient J 











We Pay $7 a Day 


#5) Take orders for Jennings guar 
« P anteed hosiery for men, women 
children. All styles and colors 
Written guarantee with each pai 
to wear and give satisfaction o1 
new hose free. 

STEADY DAILY INCOME 
Full or spare time. No experience nec. 
essary. Nocapital needed. Low priced 
Our silk hose 1. Take orders for six 
to ten pairsa day. Repeat orders in- 
crease every month. Prompt deliver) 

teed. Fora y, year r 
e business there is nothing bette: 
mem than thisline. Write forsampies 
JENNINGS MFG. CO., Hose E-46, Dayton, Ohix 
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Fy DR. J. W. HOLLAND 





Our Weekly Sermon 





The Riches We Forget 
ESTERDAY a _ little 
looked up at me wistfully 
white bed in the Hospital for 
Children. He said one thing that was we 
thy the 
philosopher 


crippled 


insight of 


to me 
are rich.” 





DR. HOLLAND 


ing rich,~she said: “Yes, are ric 


You can walk.” 


you 


a step, but he knows that real riches a 


pinched-up, white face, and whenever 


and offered that little boy all his riche 
the little fellow would not have 


a pair of good legs to walk upon.” 
Suppose some talented singer, te 


whose voice the 


stood there by the little hunchback a1 


offered him the 
world ] think my little 
would have said: “Nix on the 
give me rather a strong pair of legs.” 

Then J thought if some earth-favore 


mortal whose ships on the sea of 


for which mortals strive, could 


to the 


limbs, the litthe man would have 


the richest king.” 
the 


than to be 
blessings of 


sunshine 
The 


are the 


common 
richest. 
parison 


you run about? 
complain at little things again! 
faith of 
alone 


Have you the loved 


Then leave the dirge 
Have 
mental powers? Then sing a song ever 


day 


Then all the 


chant the chorus of the drama of th 


seasons © 


the eyes of the 
then thank God that you can walk! 


Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 
‘OR that asketh 


everyone receiveth 


Matt. 7:8. 





and instruction.—Prov. 1:7. 


boy 
from the 
Crippled 


yf’. 


He play- 
ed with my watch and 


pen, then asked for 
my pocketbook. He 
examined the few 
meager coins in it, 
and handed it back 


saying, “You 


When T denied be- 


That little philosopher has never taken 


not in pocketbooks but in strong legs 
and well-formed bodies to do the work 
and play of life. 

I think I shall always see his little 


feel inclined to grumble a bit, as we all 


do, I shall hear the pathetic tenor of 
his quivering little voice: “You are rich. 
You can walk.” 

Not long ago Mr. Rockefeller, the 
world’s wealthiest citizen, passed into 
his eighty-sixth year. J wonder if the 


oil magnate could have stood at that bed 
Ss, 
said: 
“Take your old gold, but give me rather 


he: 
world throws its gold 
and its flowers and applause, could have 


plaudits of an admiring 
philosopher 
soprano ; 


“d 
life 
had brought home all the precious things 
have 
stood there and made a proffer of it all 
boy to pay him for the loss of 
said: 
“T’d rather run and walk and play in the 


earth 
All else is tinsel in com- 


Have you fair or good health, and can 
Thank God, and do not 


ones ? 


you sanity and the right use of 


Have you a task that’s “high and open 
world is at 


to the sun 
your teet 

Do you know the pageantry of the 
sunrise is new every day? The birds 


A thousand delights wait upon 


us, like charming servants, every day. 
Flowers make a riot of beauty in the 
fields and in the forest pathways for 
those who can go and see it all. All this 
is ours, and we are rich, 

We pass it all by, not with a glad 


song, but often with a weary grouch that 
hurts our own digestion, and makes those 


about us tired of life, and makes God 
sorry that we have not eyes to see 
When life’s clouds hang low and 


heavy, just take a peep at things through 
little crippled boy, and 


and he that seeketh findeth; and to 
him that knocketh it shall be opened.— 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of knowledge: but fools despise wisdom 


a 


h 


Te 


J 


ir 


id 


) 
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SUPERTWIST 


is a new word in the tire industry and a 
mighty important one. It is the name of the 
sensational new cord fabric developed by 
Goodyear. Tests show that tires made with 
this elastic and enduring new material deliv- 
ered as much as 100% greater carcass service 
than tires made with an equal number of plies 
of standard cord fabric. In other words, ply 
for ply, SUPERTWIST literally doubled the 
carcass life of the tire. SUPERTWIST is used 
only by Goodyear, and is built into Good- 
year balloon tires of both kinds—to fit new 
wheels, or the wheels now on your car. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 




















j Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 














increasing 


develops the 
$275 New 
students limi 


nating patrons from nine states s at it is a 
OF HIGH fogging AND THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, It 
whole 


Dormi 
ted tt 


vania to Florida 


fy GF. Me 


ALLISTER, A. M., 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 


erit the Measure of Success’’ 


This well known school for Boys and Young Men has enjoyed an 
patromage in recent years. 


There is a reason Discrimi- 


SAFE SCHOOL 


man— head hand, and heart Expenses 
tory with all modern conveniences Boarding 
» 150 Patronage area extends from Pennsyl 
Illustrated Catalog Sent on Request. Address 


Principal 


-— — —— 

















FRED C. PAGE & CO. 


KILL THE PEACHTREE BORER WITH 
PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


— SAFE ae 

ONE OUNCE PER TREE APPLIED OCTOBER 1ST KILLS 100 PER CENT 

K YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US DIR 

(—, ORCHARD 
SUPPLIES 


— SIMPLE 


ECT 
ABERDEEN, N. C. 


Ch eseserresnsenserereseeanreee fo} 





| OE 7) 





-CIDER MILLS, 


The famous Hocking Valley with 
wooden roller. Grape crushers and 
presses. HV corn shellers and feed 
cutters. Gehl ensilage cutters. Rude 
manure spreaders. Pea threshers. Po- 
tato diggers. Cement mixers. Witte 
engines and log saws, etc. 

General agents for J. I. Case Plow 


Works Co. 
Write Us or Ask Your Dealer 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Sea Shore 
is Calling 
Beaufort and Morehead City 


OFFER 
unusual attractions for the summer 
visitor. Special season round trip 
tickets for those desiring a lengthy 


a 














PUMPS 


Kanawha—wooden. Red Jacket—iron. They 
Decatur and Myers 


are so easy to fix. 
electric pumps. Myers power pumps 
Pump jacks. Aermotors, towers, tanks, 


etc. Engines for pumping and power. 
Write for catalog—ask your dealer. 


KANAWHA PUMP WORKS, Baltimore, Md. 





ee = ‘ stay. Week end and Sunday tick 
[ ets for those desiring one or two 
| RELIABLE MAN WANTED days trips. Consult ticket agents 
in each county to e6ell our fruit trees, shade ¢ “ ; =] 
trees, shrubs, roses, etc. Liberal terms. Write for full information or 
for application blank ae. 
State territory wanted u ne 4 »re- 
TET os sinisiniene dulaiattiind din J. F. DALTON, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
. Pp N.C ' NORFOLK SOUTHERN R. R. 
eee ee : Norfolk, Va. 
Lt sidinpatipiaectclaegaaiaaitaai 
.. caiiimeniail A 
a i 
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Clover 


This wonderful soil improver sown in 
your corn or cotton at the last work- 
ing should be worth $20 to $30 per 
acre in the increased productiveness 
of the next crops grown on the land. 
Crimson Clover will put more organic 
matter in the land and bring it to a 
state of fertility quicker than manure. 
It also makes an excellent winter and 
spring grazing crop. 

Wood’s Trade-Mark Brand of Crimson 
Clover has been carefully selected and 
tested for germination and is free 
from impurities and objectionable 
weed seed. Write for special prices 
and copy of our August Crop Special. 


s 


¢ 
yi} ail ir “ 


4 
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Land Bare 


Rye is an excellent winter crop to 
conserve plant food, and when turned 
under improves the condition of the 
soil. It will give a crop on land too 
poor for Vetch or Wheat. 

Rye gives a quick vigorous growth 
that matures early, furnishes excellent 
pasturage during fall and winter 
without materially reducing the grain 
yield. 





Wood’s Hairy Vetch 


A wonderful nitrogen gatherer and soil im- 
prover. Withstands severest winters—inakes 
@ good crop in dry seasons Our catalog 
tells fully of its feeding value, fertilizing 
value and many advantages. 


Wood’s Fulgum Oats 


The earliest oats for fall sowing. Very fro- 
Guctive. Large heavy grains of finest quality. 
Fulgum oats are always readily salable. 


Our stocks of Rye, Vetch and Oats are com- 
ete—our prices right. Samples and prices 
mailed on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since 1878 
11 S. 14th Street. RICHMOND. VA. 





|What to Do in Emergencies 


Drowning Emergency 


Basen the mouth quickly ot weeds 
ind mud Py ret ric »t water trom 
1 


4 


lungs, put patient on a barrel or roll of 
I 


ne arms 





clothes, face down. Pull up t 
A pad of 


under the 


some kind 
forehead and then 
press down firmly 


gently on the backa 
times to squeeze 
water from the 
lungs. Then turn 
the patient on back 
and see that the 
clothing is not tight 
around the throat. 
Pull the tongue out, and tie it, if neces- 
sary, to keep it out. 


Tew 


the 





DR. REGISTER 


Now the patient is flat on the ground 
or table, with roll of clothing under 
the shoulders, with head thrown back; 
then begin artificial respiration. Grasp 
the arms above the elbows, stand at pa- 
tient’s head, bring the arms up until 
they mect above the patient’s head. Hold 
them there for two or three seconds, 
then bring them down slowly again to 
patient’s side, and press them firmly to 


sides. Do this about 16 times to the 
minute. Keep this up for an hour or 
an hour and a half, if necessary. Per- 
sistence often wins the fight. Mean- 


time put warm blankets around the pa- 
tient. 


Poison Emergencies 
N POISON emergencies, send for a 


doctor at once. Let the messenger be 
sure to tell him, if possible, the kind of 
poison taken, so the doctor can bring 
the proper remedy. 
Try to get the pa- 
tient to empty the 
stomach, at once, 
unless the poison is 
some kind of acid, 











in which case, the : 
. ; WARNIN 

» tving < > 

emptying of the pe1sen 

stomach would be 











as bad as swallowing 

at first. To empty the patient’s stom- 
ach, give a tablespoonful of mustard in 
a glass of warm water. Repeat once or 
twice, if needed, 15 minutes apart. Salt 
may be used in place of mustard, in same 
quantity 

In Morphine or 
not let the patient go to sleep, and be 
sure to make the patient vomit. 

In Alcohol Poisoning, give the above 
emetic, (viz. salt or mustard water) and 
inject stong coffee lower 
with syringe, and keep patient warm 


Laudanum Poison, do 


into bowels, 


In Carbolic Acid Poisoning, give pa- 
tient Epsom or Glaubers salts in table- 
spoonful dose, or chalk and water or 
sweet oil. 


Tincture of Iodine Potsoning—Give 
patient large quantities of starch water. 

Lye Poisoning—Give lard, oil, 
white of egg. 

Match or Rough-on-rat Poisoning.— 
Give white of egg and magnesia. Do not 
give oils, 


Other Emergencies 
'AINTING.—Lay the patient down. 
See that patient has plenty of fresh 

air and that there is nothing tight around 
throat or chest. Bathe face with cold 
water. 


or 


Convulsions —lfi a baby, put in hot 
water, but see that 
water is not too hot. 
Put a tablespoon of 
mustard in the water. 
Apply cold cloths to 
head. Use a syringe 
with a cup of warm 
water and soap suds, 
to inject into the 





— 
If this does not move the bow- 
els, use again, in 15 minutes. 


bowels. 





Broken Bones—Piace the broken 





Health Subject Continued From Last Week 
3y F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


limb on an improvised splint, using a 
thin plank, just a little wider than the 
broken limb. Place bandage around the 
limb to hold it perfectly still until the 
doctor arrives 

Burns.—Ilfi possible, have on hand a 


solution of picric acid. This solution is 
made by adding 65 grains 
acid to five ta- 
of alcohol 
put in a quart bottle and 
filled with water that 
has boiled. Wet 
gauze or thin cloths with 
this solution, and put 
next to burn, cover with 
cotton, and bandage. 
Leave on several days. 
needed. A fairly good treatment 


of picric 
blespoonfuls 


been 





Repeat, if 
for 
burns, is limewater and linseed oil, mixed 


half and half. Apply as above to burn. 
Picric acid solution, however, is best. 

»b- 
to 


In all emergency cases, be sure to 
serve everything closely, in order 
give the doctor a clear history of the 
case when he arrives. 

we OR 


Mistakes I Howe Made 


NE mistake I made was turning my 

hogs on the peanuts too early in the 
fall and turning them on all the patch 
at once when I should have had a cross- 
fence. By having fresh peanuts to turn 
them on they fatten to greater advantage. 

The greatest mistake I made was by 
not subscribing for The Progressive 
Farmer three years ago when I went on 
a farm.—J. M. M. 


*x* * * 


I was in town early in August and 
met our county agent. Said he, “Smith, 
have you any army worms?” I replied, 
“A few.” He told me to get arsenate, 
poison the spots where the worms were, 
and save my cotton. I told him all right, 
but left town forgetting the poison. I 
had to return that night, and purchased 
four pounds to take care of 20 acres. I 
did not apply this until four days later, 
and could then see my field would soon 
be destroyed. 


I placed order for 50 pounds, 
which came six days later, but too late. 
The agent did his duty, but I failed to 
do mine, and I was out at least three 
bales of cotton. Boys, better listen to 
your county agent, study your farm pa- 
pers more, and try to avoid mistakes like 
this one.—W. R. S. 


* * * 


my 


One of the greatest mistakes a farmer 
can make is to neglect subscribing for a 
good farm paper and reading it and ap- 


plying its teachings. If I had taken the 


idvice given me in The Progressive 
Farmer 10 years ago about growing 
crimson clover to improve the soil, I 


would have been worth at least one-third 
more financially today, because I would 
be so much better fortified for the boll 
weevil. My experience would also have 
been worth a great deal to my neighbors. 
—Guy Parker. 

* * * 

Every spring until last year we de- 
pended on buying vegetables and all 
kinds of canned goods. I have been read- 
ing The Progressive Farmer and have 
learned a lot of ways to keep most 
everything. Now I can all the beans I 
need, make the preserves, put up all kinds 
of pickles, kraut, corn, and cabbage. 
There is no need for a farmer to depend 
on buying when he can raise al! he needs 
and lots to sell. I can enough sausage to 
do me until in summer. This spring I 
sold $47 worth of hens and kept 44 for 
eges to set and use at home. I have 
sold nine young chicks and have 130 little 
chickens. 

I clothe and make a living for a family 
of five with my hens, so that in the fall 
we do not owe all of our crop.—T. E. J. 
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BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


Study For a Business 


Career 
In a Thriving, Healthful City 
Under Ideal Conditions 


Environment is half 
life. Great men rise from 
beginnings because they 
their environment. If you 
to be a_ Success, prepare to be 

worthy of it. Then go where Suc- H 


the battle in 
humble 
change 
want 


cess IS. You will find it in Busi- 
ness. 
The atmosphere of this School is 
surcharged with Success. he 
students are enthusiastic; the in- 
structors vitally interested in 
you, 














VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
COUPON ¢ 


Years of experience enables us to 
help you on the right road. For 
catalog and other information sign 














your name here. 

EE ccesecccnsensnsteteccnssenncenntsmnesantntateeaseecai 
STREET . - 
> y nee sail 


Just write in pencil; mail today. 














Crop Money 7 


Invest Wisely 








Money spent for an education will 
bring the largest returns. A prac- 
tical business course will assure 
you agreeable work, a good salary, 
and splendid chances for promo- 
tion. 


Enroll any time. Send for catalog. 


HiaeP etiege 








E. L. LAYFIELD, President 
Charlotte, N. C. 





| Raleigh, N. C. 
































Too good to be true? Yet 
we mean it! Great bic 
18-Vard Bundle for only 
$1.98 during this gale! 
Hurry! Murryt You 
may be too late! This 
offer might be with- 
drawn any time. 
Contains such materials 
as Ginghams, Percales, 
Chambrays, Hollands, 
Voiles, Scrims, Toweling 
and Organdies—no piece less 
than 2 yards. Selection must be left to us. 
y on arrival only $1.98 and 
Send No Money ooi.c0 Giese ranteed. 
We prepay postage if you send cash with order. 
INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept.K2457. CHICAGO 




















Wonder lamp of 
everyhome. 300 
Brilliant, white light —soft, restful tocyes. 
Equals safety, brilliancy of electricity. 1-10th 
the cost. 20 times brighter than wick lamps. 
More healthfal. Easy to operate. 
No soot. No odor. Low iced. . 
to workers. New plan starts you with- 
out capital. Fullor spare time. No ex- 3 
ay J e ase petite geart first day i - 
inn. made $400 in ‘s. ou 
eharge for territory. Write Foes Gaunt 
AKRON LAMPCO, 328 Lamp Bidg. Akron, 





‘We will send » STERLING razor on 30 days trial. UM satishactory, 
1.97. If not, costs nothing. Fuse Morsehade Strop FREE. Write y 
STERLING COMPANY Suite 4 BALTIMORE, MD. 





Have Youa Farm 
to Rent? Do You Wish to 


Manage a Farm? 


If you have a farm to RENT or that you 
want to SELL, now is the time to advertise. 

Farm managers who wish to change posi- 
tions for the coming year should let the pub- 
lic know it. The Progressive Farmer is the 
best medium to use if you wish to advertise 
your farm or if you wish a position. . 











August 9, 1924 
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rmers Exchange 


And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 


This is the CAROL IN AS- VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer . 


s $ rates per gfe for advertising in the FARMERS’ BXCH ANGB 
epartment ‘and also rates for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising : 

















covering North Carolina, 








Circulation— wraeee Covered— Farmers’ Exehange- MEE TD per | + 











State plainly what editions you wish to use 
iiivees Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, i 


REAL ESTATE 


NORTH CAROLINA 


number or amount 
































_CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO _ 














_OTH ER STATES 





























| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School 











URSERY | STOCK 











UBL OR POSITION WANTED | 
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GAMES 


Black Spanish Pit Came pound size up A. § 
Gray Bethel enn t 1 
Dark Cornish Game Cockeret $3.00 Pau id Cow 


netion, Rt 7 Fayetteville N ( 




















LEGHORNS 
” S. C. Buff Lechorn he 1 cock how qualit Fi 
$1.25 each; 1 year d D. H. Reel, Lron Statior 
1 mohlen’s x-t Ke ‘ I t \ £ 
i browr Ke l x oO I Wad 
Dex rT 
Purebred S, ¢ bh Legl Y ‘ 
March Au i $1.25 Eimw Fart 
Orieita \ { 
os D> Brown Ts Tormoble ’ 
Apr hateh J kere i } $ 0 
eact D. HH. Ree I N 
PL “"YMOUTH ROCKS 
y Tra K Park ‘ $2.25 
1 $1.7 M Ss. 4 R ( N. ( 
RHODE ISLAND RE DS — 
rr mn CR Red , “i 
I I i M 
( D i K > ' oo 
WYANDOTTES 
ke Puret \\ \ ‘ Blo 
it l 
~______ TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 
W i 7 ““also mil- 
‘ Any 4 ( { 
Saris \ 
OOO Le ny ( A I ly 
hi n A I he | I iV I 
1 ok ld a 1.00 Four eks old 
at 1.25 el 0 rom. i rve me Ir 
me it hipm ( A n j 1 Knoxville 
1 
BERKSHIRES 
’ G. Cc. Stuart, I vi §. C. 























A 2 ( Va 
ere I ‘ £«"} ( t 1 
trie } M. Samue 0 
Pigs sired by Ames Leader, a son of 
) h 1 Ik i ] m 
‘ Ss. ¢ 
J uare ! i ts, ! 
me rice ia. A i I fleld 
Duroc Hlerd 100 all ures best 
Write r pr ol on to see us 
arm, Gl vy, Va 
Du Jerse he m } 
row ‘ Lit ! l i 
Kit ns 1 n r 
nishecd I e F 0 b. He J. ¢ 
Nixo HH f ( 
©. 1. © 
I. ¢ big “s 16.00; no akit Ww. I. Owe 
ad Va iat 
POLAND-CHINAS 
~ Fe Sal Purebred 1] China 1 GA 
livered your statio Castle, Bueki Va 
Purebred Poland China bear, $35.00 Grade Shrop 
shire lambs, $5.00 each r & Belanga Creswell 
nm, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 




















The an Angus cheap Mountain View 

cM 6 iia ied i 
HEREFORDS 

Kor Sale.—-Small herd Hereford cat- 
tle Good quality prices M Fleming, 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 
Four arge, yours ‘ ered Hereford cow Choice 

boro 


lected out of herd of Cheap Gree 
N ( 








Nurseries Stock Parm nsboero, 
HOLSTEINS 
Sp plendi lly | bred young oe teit bul Is and heifers 
for sale *rices rixht 5 aylor, Orange, Va._ 
Purebred Holstein cow; will freshem any day t 
c trade at bargain WwW e R. M. Kennon, Mebane 
N ( 





"SHEEP AND GOATS 





















































—MISCELL cel nied SEED» 








HELP WANTED 














Ww al ited. — —F emalo nurses at State 






















" government Dosttiens, $117- 








POULTRY AND EGGS 

















Shropshire Ram Donald Greet Oral 
Goat Wanted Napnios eguiar Oo in rn 
name price by car or lot Box 100, Bayboro, N. ¢ 
~ Start Right Thirty graded Hampshire ewes being 
red to Hampshire buch ™ young bucks Writs 

m Wall Stoneville N ( 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
For Sale Registered Holstein and Guernsey cows 
Her 4 





want 
Farms 


write 





Guernsey calves, 
Wis 


nd Southdow: heep for 
N. ¢ 


If you 
Edgewood 
Finely 
sale H 


Whitey 
Devor cattle 
Hargrove Canton 








bred 
( 


registered (cholera immune) 
C 


Winston-Salem 


Gilts and Pigs, 
Farm, Box 1148 


soars 
Sunkist 

40 beautiful dairy 
Guernseys, Holsteins and 
ley Boydton, Va 


springers. 


Hund- 


heifers me close 
Jerseys, $39.00 W 





" hire 








Federal accredite registered Hel Shi 
Ram satisf guaranteed T! Ferguson Darm 
Dyersburg 

Pig Hogs Mr. Hog Dealer or Feeder, would you 
be interested in handling some good thrifty pigs or 
sheats on a 50-50 basis and remitting to me alter 
hogs are sold? Francis KE. Houston, Fairfield, Va 


Anything in the hog line 
feeder prices 
1 i 


High class purebred pigs and shoats at 
, I serkshire, and fi 


oland China 





crosaes the most profitable feeder Two or more 8 
weeks old. $6 each, 50 to 60 lbs., $7 each. Other sizes 
boars and bred gilte quoted on request All stock 
piarantet Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va 





PET STOCK | 
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AUTO SUPPLIES 


Tops! More Tope!! Better Tor Glove-fitting 


Lopes 
hat wear longer We — alize on | ! p recovers: 
curtain and ions lie fe j es (hase Ault 
Top (« “ N 




















Let. me ell u my herd f k ered Hols teins 
and lease you the farm 00 © miles from 
the versit H. H.W ’ Chapel H N. ¢ 
— — ~ 

S m I ‘ | N 4 
boiler ( fr in “a ; 
pri 1 0 2s u 
H ‘ 

Le FOR THE TABLE 

Fresh | by mail, J mid: 6 ~ $1.35 
12 pour $2.50 Hl t ! . 1. 60 
yen $ Wr ! i ! 1 arreis. 
Stover A i 1, ( 

. I S { i 
aise brand 

, ‘ Ln Army 
Bridles. d 1 £1.80 

oe | \\ fa > 
( t l 1 ! p 
el 2 Ww. W. Will Q 
HONEY ein: 
I It ( b l i 4 
ey4 ner ¢ Ww. 3 I ‘ 
KODAK FINISHING 

Kodak Finishing by Ma I 4 ‘ ed free 
prints, 3c to 5 Ww. W. W Drawer 1112, Bi 
mit r Ala 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
00 Wer Wanted wome Learn Gown 
Makit Sample free Franklin Instita Dept 
i Roche N. ¥ 
POULTRY SUPPLIES pele 

New Fisl ; 10) Ibs, Robert B, Smith 
Na Va 

00 Letter Head 11 mw - pes, $1.10 
postpra Nan ld? Con 1 Printin 
{ Wilm ‘ 

ise ROOFING 

K Root mal ints Rest. brand 
and best 1 \ p ‘ 
Clamroceh tu l { (ir t N ‘ 











Calcium Ar { n wate of Lead 
Dry Lim phour Write for price Georgia-Car 
na Seal \ tra 
TOBACCO 
Nat ul leaf Tol ing lt $1 10 
he ”) mokit th $1.2 10 i $2.00 
| “i Farmers Ww Ky 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
‘BABY CHICKS! 











Varred VPiymouth Rocks $9 per 100 
Rhode Island Red £10 per 100 
Single Comb White Leghorn P 4 £7 per 100 


Mixed Chick ES per 
Prom "s Shipmer Live Delivery ike 
NITTANY VALL EY HATCHERY 
__Box 114, Bellefonte, | Penna. 











BABY CHICKS 





Peri00 Per 500 

Assorted Chicks $6.50 $20.00 

. White Legh ( ri 1s 7.0 82.50 

Barred Rocks . ‘ aAaes 8.0) 10.00 

Buff Rock Peery = 9.50 15.00 

Khode Islar Red ‘ ike 9.50 45.00 
Ss. Ia y otte a limited amount at lZec each 

iW) arrival guaranteed Pareel Post Paid. 

THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, 
Box 166 RICHFIELD, PA. 





1 $9 a 100 d up. 
\ LOOK! Baby Free FEED oa order, 
GS) CHICKS! rim netted” $00 


Ly ope ae, Quality Fy Catalog free. 
4, ab ateheries, Ave. 9, Gambier, Ohio 
* ow Member Int. Baby Chick Ass'n 





LOOK! READ! 





BABY CHICKS, 
PULLETS AND HENS 








Good purebred healthy stock guaranteed — many 
’ experience and large production wi save You 
ite today for Our Beautiful Fok ler and 

argain ]}T ive 
SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tenn. 





ORDER EARLY! °:, *., 


bone’? hatched 
vember. 


We are now booking orders 
famous ‘Wish 
delivery beginning in No- 
particulars 


chicks for 
Writé for price list and 


LITTLE CEDARS FARM, 


P. 0. Box 1344, High Point Road, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





eulls 
prices, . 
Catalog 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, BoxWD, 


Purebred All kinds. No e€ 
Beiter chicks, better q 

quicker service. 

Free. 


Windsor, Mo. 





CHI 


tity ower 


Kentucky Hatehory 352 W. 4th St., 


POSTPAID. (00% LIVE GUARANTEED. 
Sarre anc whit e Rocks, Reds, 10¢. White 
and Brown Legh. rms, & Assorted, 9e Any quan- 


Orders filed quickly 
Lexington, Ky. 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





POLAND-CHINAS 











Registerable 


Collie 
irc chett, Lebanon 


Club. 


Sable and white 
American Kennel 


pups for SA 
I R 











Tenn 

Airedale P 
lines in Ameri (iran 
of all war dogs M 
a beauty Mapiebrook 











MACHINERY 














Ford tractor and plows. 
Cc 











famous «dog 








Free to Dog Owner 

book, 64 pages on care, fe ng, trair ing with ail- 
ment hart and Senator elebrated Pritrnate 
to a Dog,"’ etc Also full li ergeant medi 
cines the standard for 44 ears Just your 
name and address Our free advice dey will 
answer any question about your cog’s free. 

Drug Co., Ine., 117 Governor " Rich- 








i “MISCELLANEOUS 


[BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS 








arm offers a few choice 


Golg Standard F: 


bred gilts and sows at bargain prices 
Spring pigs of either sex. Over one hun- 
dred to select from. Foundation herds a 


specialty. There are no better blood lines. 
T. C. MOSS, St. Matthews, S. C. 
— 














__HOLSTEINS 


PPP DIOS 





— Hollins Herd (Accredited) — — 


AN cows pore yearly records. A. 


testing 


many years. king Ceci - Ormsby 













anywhere in 


Accounts, Notes, Claims collected 
May’s Collec- 


world. No charges unless collected, 
tion Agency, Somerset, Ky. 





breeding. 


Dopartmont Ff, 
rrévtteyeeerer ee 





40S. A. TURNER Manager, 
Hollins ‘College, Virginia 


errtatstoad 


FPO EL Ch aee 














} 
' 
! 


i 


SE 


Lime and Fertilizer 
HOLDEN S breader 


Sour soil means poor crops. Experts agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 

















The “Holden” Spreader makes bigger crops Sanraasere to han lle lime in any fo orm fertilizer 
Seanet ‘Clog. Try Spreader 10 days Free. te 
ST Te itien Lage and Fenn r Spreader will make your , | Magneto 
Last ono your soil?-your crops? soil healthy and pr duet ive. Spreads twice as far as any Y LEP Equipped 
Are they big and 1 


as they other 1614 ft. Attad 1es to any wagon or truck. pa 
ie Ah pre Boa ntl tyne Saws Wood Fast 


@should be? Find ou “ 
ibs, per acre Handle iterial yt nee 


free Litmus Tes 





sour soil test recommended by all car to fiel 1. Ge t and low prices now 
Boil experts. Write for them now. and ask about out 10, Day Fre 


THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. 





This WITTE L »¢ Saw uses Kerosene or Gasoline 


















Dept2s5 Peoria Illinois SPREADS 163 FE = v - “ ong ) = wed rd a M od : d iw. 
en gn, star t er Tr 

E pvt d > ad aws themtr bioc runs other 

' Free Cotas in color dean xplains | farm h y. Fastr ne . akera big labor 





| 1] 
noney n rm Tr e today for my new Free 
ecg) W: caueh, alae Steal oe Woe ee dlWreen and Lor Easy Payment 
‘ > any runr ne } 
j peat, _ Send sae : | WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

| Bodbaeiag 7356 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 
ElectricWheelCo. * 7356Empire Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
59 Elm St.,Quiney, Hl, 











a “at 1 4 Lathe 
| referer R ul P 4 : t | rows Only $25 with bundle tying attachment I i 
| ‘ ured — alg from pl - i customers in every state. FRE 
Watson E c oleman, Pa atent ‘k awyer alog showi Ha r paocane 
| 644 G Street Washington, D. C. MFc. CORPORATION, *SALINA, KANSAS. 








his ts Your me 
toMake'1900 aWeek 


A Splendid Proposition Now Offered to 
Men and Women That Brings Amaz- 
ing Profits for Delightful W ‘ork 





profit, this is your chance to do it! 


i want to tell you how, without any training or experi- 
ence, you can immediately begin to make money 
you can establish yourself in a big, profitable business, 
without investment, training or experience. I[ want to tell 





nlak 


ALBERT MILLS 





hundreds of customers, an automobile of your own, and tremendous profits. 


Anyone, Anywhere Can Do It» 


Accept this Offer 


I ) [ a 1 io ( 
W ire ¢ 1 | ) 
m t \ i 
r ) t 1 ) 11 ( 
woimat ) S > Ss l<- six = i 
ple sO ¢ ) | ) lk a det i i 
‘ 

cut ) " 1 m 

Wa 
sty 

\\ “ 

oe: . Hi . 

$750—One Month’s ev , 








Profit ng 
You can do as wv H. T. Pearl “ 
of Ok ma who nes qu Ty 
reach »/ ) i i 
Start l 2 \\ i sW 
profit ) itl ! - 
RI i | ‘ 4 ; 
SSO 3 hy ) : 
Co: Baie athe 1 
1 B. ¢ . 
hi 4 \ , 
d ) Ss \ ] 5 any t l yea d t m to ! ir 
mer 5 . 
—_ - ! he 58 
Amazing Profits ri nd 
Without Investment ‘° meer age “he ue | 
et grew Settee at 0 I give And we now want a representative "The American Products Co. | 
ae Sait “thet as “hala Dept. 513 Cincinnati, Ohia 
Albert Millis, President 
The American Products Co., 
Dept. 513, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Write Plainly 


Yes, if you want to make $100 a week clear, net, cash) 


how | 


you how you can make at least $50 a week in spare time— | 
how you can have a business of your own that will get| 
bigger and more profitable day by day, how you can have | 





(Does the Work of 19 Men—1/ 20 Cost) | 





PATENTS | GOLD 2 mn rye | 





























YES, HE SPOKE FRENCH 


HOW CARELESS! 


THEY USE A CAN OPENER 


COLLEGE BRED 


JUST SUITED HIM 


TALES HIGHLY COLORED 


PUBLIC SCHOOL DEMOCRACY 
Yo Brady 
gO r 


MADE GOOD HiS WORD 


\ i 


to 
” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
B 


1S. P. ALLEY —(ommiaht, 1924 





4 
y 








tn seer 
HiT SHO WON’ Do To LE? 
A NIGGUH WORK BY DE | 
DAY EF HE WORK 1H" | 
BY HIS-SEF!? 
































ANOTHER REMARK 





BY HAMBONE 





